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A Boy And His Dog 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #402 
of Penrod, by Booth Tarkington 


Penrod sat morosely upon the back fence and gazed with envy at Duke, his 
wistful dog. 

A bitter soul dominated the various curved and angular surfaces known 
by a careless world as the face of Penrod Schofield. Except in solitude, 
that face was almost always cryptic and emotionless; for Penrod had 
come into his twelfth year wearing an expression carefully trained to be 
inscrutable. Since the world was sure to misunderstand everything, mere 
defensive instinct prompted him to give it as little as possible to lay 
hold upon. Nothing is more impenetrable than the face of a boy who has 
learned this, and Penrod's was habitually as fathomless as the depth 
of his hatred this morning for the literary activities of Mrs. Lora 
Rewbush-an almost universally respected fellow citizen, a lady of 
charitable and poetic inclinations, and one of his own mother's most 
intimate friends. 

Mrs. Lora Rewbush had written something which she called "The Children's 
Pageant of the Table Round," and it was to be performed in public that 
very afternoon at the Women's Arts and Guild Hall for the benefit of the 
Coloured Infants' Betterment Society. And if any flavour of sweetness 
remained in the nature of Penrod Schofield after the dismal trials of 
the school-week just past, that problematic, infinitesimal remnant was 
made pungent acid by the imminence of his destiny to form a prominent 
feature of the spectacle, and to declaim the loathsome sentiments of a 


character named upon the programme the Child Sir Lancelot. 


After each rehearsal he had plotted escape, and only ten days earlier 
there had been a glimmer of light: Mrs. Lora Rewbush caught a very 
bad cold, and it was hoped it might develop into pneumonia; but she 
recovered so quickly that not even a rehearsal of the Children's Pageant 
was postponed. Darkness closed in. Penrod had rather vaguely debated 
plans for a self-mutilation such as would make his appearance as the 
Child Sir Lancelot inexpedient on public grounds; it was a heroic 
and attractive thought, but the results of some extremely sketchy 
preliminary experiments caused him to abandon it. 

There was no escape; and at last his hour was hard upon him. Therefore 
he brooded on the fence and gazed with envy at his wistful Duke. 

The dog's name was undescriptive of his person, which was obviously 
the result of a singular series of mesalliances. He wore a grizzled 
moustache and indefinite whiskers; he was small and shabby, and looked 
like an old postman. Penrod envied Duke because he was sure Duke would 
never be compelled to be a Child Sir Lancelot. He thought a dog free and 
unshackled to go or come as the wind listeth. Penrod forgot the life he 
led Duke. 

There was a long soliloquy upon the fence, a plaintive monologue without 
words: the boy's thoughts were adjectives, but they were expressed by 
a running film of pictures in his mind's eye, morbidly prophetic of the 
hideosities before him. Finally he spoke aloud, with such spleen that 
Duke rose from his haunches and lifted one ear in keen anxiety. 

'"I hight Sir Lancelot du Lake, the Child, 

Gentul-hearted, meek, and mild. 

What though I'm BUT a littul child, 

Gentul-hearted, meek, and- — ' OOF!" 

All of this except "oof" was a quotation from the Child Sir Lancelot, as 
conceived by Mrs. Lora Rewbush. Choking upon it, Penrod slid down from 
the fence, and with slow and thoughtful steps entered a one-storied wing 
of the stable, consisting of a single apartment, floored with cement and 
used as a storeroom for broken bric-a-brac, old paint-buckets, decayed 
garden-hose, worn-out carpets, dead furniture, and other condemned odds 
and ends not yet considered hopeless enough to be given away. 

In one corner stood a large box, a part of the building itself: it was 
eight feet high and open at the top, and it had been constructed as a 
sawdust magazine from which was drawn material for the horse's bed in 
a stall on the other side of the partition. The big box, so high and 
towerlike, so commodious, so suggestive, had ceased to fulfil its 
legitimate function; though, providentially, it had been at least half 



full of sawdust when the horse died. Two years had gone by since that 
passing; an interregnum in transportation during which Penrod's father 
was "thinking" (he explained sometimes) of an automobile. Meanwhile, the 
gifted and generous sawdust-box had served brilliantly in war and peace: 
it was Penrod's stronghold. 

There was a partially defaced sign upon the front wall of the box; the 
donjon-keep had known mercantile impulses: 

The O. K. RaBiT Co. 

PENROD ScHoFiELD AND CO. 
iNQuiRE FOR PRicEs 

This was a venture of the preceding vacation, and had netted, at one 
time, an accrued and owed profit of $1.38. Prospects had been brightest 
on the very eve of cataclysm. The storeroom was locked and guarded, but 
twenty-seven rabbits and Belgian hares, old and young, had perished here 
on a single night--through no human agency, but in a foray of cats, the 
besiegers treacherously tunnelling up through the sawdust from the small 
aperture which opened into the stall beyond the partition. Commerce has 
its martyrs. 

Penrod climbed upon a barrel, stood on tiptoe, grasped the rim of the 
box; then, using a knot-hole as a stirrup, threw one leg over the top, 
drew himself up, and dropped within. Standing upon the packed sawdust, 
he was just tall enough to see over the top. 

Duke had not followed him into the storeroom, but remained near the open 
doorway in a concave and pessimistic attitude. Penrod felt in a dark 
corner of the box and laid hands upon a simple apparatus consisting of 
an old bushel-basket with a few yards of clothes-line tied to each of 
its handles. He passed the ends of the lines over a big spool, which 
revolved upon an axle of wire suspended from a beam overhead, and, with 
the aid of this improvised pulley, lowered the empty basket until it 
came to rest in an upright position upon the floor of the storeroom at 
the foot of the sawdust-box. 

"Eleva-ter!" shouted Penrod. "Ting-ting!" 

Duke, old and intelligently apprehensive, approached slowly, in a 
semicircular manner, deprecatingly, but with courtesy. He pawed the 
basket delicately; then, as if that were all his master had expected of 
him, uttered one bright bark, sat down, and looked up triumphantly. His 
hypocrisy was shallow: many a horrible quarter of an hour had taught him 
his duty in this matter. 

"EI-e-VAY-ter!" shouted Penrod sternly. "You want me to come down there 
to you?" 



Duke looked suddenly haggard. He pawed the basket feebly again and, 
upon another outburst from on high, prostrated himself flat. Again 
threatened, he gave a superb impersonation of a worm. 

"You get in that el-e-VAY-ter!" 

Reckless with despair, Duke jumped into the basket, landing in a 
dishevelled posture, which he did not alter until he had been drawn 
up and poured out upon the floor of sawdust with the box. There, 
shuddering, he lay in doughnut shape and presently slumbered. 

It was dark in the box, a condition that might have been remedied by 
sliding back a small wooden panel on runners, which would have let in 
ample light from the alley; but Penrod Schofield had more interesting 
means of illumination. He knelt, and from a former soap-box, in a 
corner, took a lantern, without a chimney, and a large oil-can, the leak 
in the latter being so nearly imperceptible that its banishment 
from household use had seemed to Penrod as inexplicable as it was 
providential. 

He shook the lantern near his ear: nothing splashed; there was no sound 
but a dry clinking. But there was plenty of kerosene in the can; and he 
filled the lantern, striking a match to illumine the operation. Then he 
lit the lantern and hung it upon a nail against the wall. The sawdust 
floor was slightly impregnated with oil, and the open flame quivered in 
suggestive proximity to the side of the box; however, some rather deep 
charrings of the plank against which the lantern hung offered evidence 
that the arrangement was by no means a new one, and indicated at least a 
possibility of no fatality occurring this time. 

Next, Penrod turned up the surface of the sawdust in another corner 
of the floor, and drew forth a cigar-box in which were half a 
dozen cigarettes, made of hayseed and thick brown wrapping paper, a 
lead-pencil, an eraser, and a small note-book, the cover of which was 
labelled in his own handwriting: 

"English Grammar. Penrod Schofield. Room 6, Ward School Nomber Seventh." 

The first page of this book was purely academic; but the study of 
English undefiled terminated with a slight jar at the top of the second: 

"Nor must an adverb be used to modif- — " 

Immediately followed: 


"HARoLD RAMoREZ THE RoADAGENT 
OR WiLD LiFE AMONG THE 
ROCKY MTS." 



And the subsequent entries in the book appeared to have little concern 
with Room 6, Ward School Nomber Seventh. 





The Old Sea-dog at the Admiral Benbow 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #120 
of Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson 


Squire Trelawney, Dr. Livesey, and the rest of these gentlemen having 
asked me to write down the whole particulars about Treasure Island, from 
the beginning to the end, keeping nothing back but the bearings of the 
island, and that only because there is still treasure not yet lifted, I 

take up my pen in the year of grace 17 and go back to the time when 

my father kept the Admiral Benbow inn and the brown old seaman with the 
sabre cut first took up his lodging under our roof. 

I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he came plodding to the 
inn door, his sea-chest following behind him in a hand-barrow-a 
tall, strong, heavy, nut-brown man, his tarry pigtail falling over the 
shoulder of his soiled blue coat, his hands ragged and scarred, with 
black, broken nails, and the sabre cut across one cheek, a dirty, livid 
white. I remember him looking round the cover and whistling to himself 
as he did so, and then breaking out in that old sea-song that he sang so 
often afterwards: 


Fifteen men on the dead man's chest- 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!" 



in the high, old tottering voice that seemed to have been tuned and 
broken at the capstan bars. Then he rapped on the door with a bit of 
stick like a handspike that he carried, and when my father appeared, 
called roughly for a glass of rum. This, when it was brought to him, 
he drank slowly, like a connoisseur, lingering on the taste and still 
looking about him at the cliffs and up at our signboard. 

"This is a handy cove," says he at length; "and a pleasant sittyated 
grog-shop. Much company, mate?" 

My father told him no, very little company, the more was the pity. 

"Well, then," said he, "this is the berth for me. Here you, matey," he 
cried to the man who trundled the barrow; "bring up alongside and help 
up my chest. I'll stay here a bit," he continued. "I'm a plain man; rum 
and bacon and eggs is what I want, and that head up there for to watch 
ships off. What you mought call me? You mought call me captain. Oh, I 
see what you're at--there"; and he threw down three or four gold pieces 
on the threshold. "You can tell me when I've worked through that," says 
he, looking as fierce as a commander. 

And indeed bad as his clothes were and coarsely as he spoke, he had none 
of the appearance of a man who sailed before the mast, but seemed like 
a mate or skipper accustomed to be obeyed or to strike. The man who came 
with the barrow told us the mail had set him down the morning before at 
the Royal George, that he had inquired what inns there were along the 
coast, and hearing ours well spoken of, I suppose, and described as 
lonely, had chosen it from the others for his place of residence. And 
that was all we could learn of our guest. 

He was a very silent man by custom. All day he hung round the cove or 
upon the cliffs with a brass telescope; all evening he sat in a corner 
of the parlour next the fire and drank rum and water very strong. Mostly 
he would not speak when spoken to, only look up sudden and fierce and 
blow through his nose like a fog-horn; and we and the people who came 
about our house soon learned to let him be. Every day when he came back 
from his stroll he would ask if any seafaring men had gone by along the 
road. At first we thought it was the want of company of his own kind 
that made him ask this question, but at last we began to see he was 
desirous to avoid them. When a seaman did put up at the Admiral Benbow 
(as now and then some did, making by the coast road for Bristol) he 
would look in at him through the curtained door before he entered the 
parlour; and he was always sure to be as silent as a mouse when any such 
was present. For me, at least, there was no secret about the matter, for 
I was, in a way, a sharer in his alarms. He had taken me aside one day 
and promised me a silver fourpenny on the first of every month if I 
would only keep my "weather-eye open for a seafaring man with one leg" 



and let him know the moment he appeared. Often enough when the first 
of the month came round and I applied to him for my wage, he would only 
blow through his nose at me and stare me down, but before the week was 
out he was sure to think better of it, bring me my four-penny piece, and 
repeat his orders to look out for "the seafaring man with one leg." 

How that personage haunted my dreams, I need scarcely tell you. On 
stormy nights, when the wind shook the four corners of the house and 
the surf roared along the cove and up the cliffs, I would see him in a 
thousand forms, and with a thousand diabolical expressions. Now the leg 
would be cut off at the knee, now at the hip; now he was a monstrous 
kind of a creature who had never had but the one leg, and that in the 
middle of his body. To see him leap and run and pursue me over hedge and 
ditch was the worst of nightmares. And altogether I paid pretty dear for 
my monthly fourpenny piece, in the shape of these abominable fancies. 

But though I was so terrified by the idea of the seafaring man with one 
leg, I was far less afraid of the captain himself than anybody else who 
knew him. There were nights when he took a deal more rum and water 
than his head would carry; and then he would sometimes sit and sing his 
wicked, old, wild sea-songs, minding nobody; but sometimes he would call 
for glasses round and force all the trembling company to listen to his 
stories or bear a chorus to his singing. Often I have heard the house 
shaking with "Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum," all the neighbours joining 
in for dear life, with the fear of death upon them, and each singing 
louder than the other to avoid remark. For in these fits he was the most 
overriding companion ever known; he would slap his hand on the table for 
silence all round; he would fly up in a passion of anger at a question, 
or sometimes because none was put, and so he judged the company was not 
following his story. Nor would he allow anyone to leave the inn till he 
had drunk himself sleepy and reeled off to bed. 

His stories were what frightened people worst of all. Dreadful stories 
they were-about hanging, and walking the plank, and storms at sea, and 
the Dry Tortugas, and wild deeds and places on the Spanish Main. By his 
own account he must have lived his life among some of the wickedest men 
that God ever allowed upon the sea, and the language in which he told 
these stories shocked our plain country people almost as much as the 
crimes that he described. My father was always saying the inn would be 
ruined, for people would soon cease coming there to be tyrannized over 
and put down, and sent shivering to their beds; but I really believe his 
presence did us good. People were frightened at the time, but on looking 
back they rather liked it; it was a fine excitement in a quiet country 
life, and there was even a party of the younger men who pretended to 
admire him, calling him a "true sea-dog" and a "real old salt" and 
such like names, and saying there was the sort of man that made England 
terrible at sea. 



In one way, indeed, he bade fair to ruin us, for he kept on staying week 
after week, and at last month after month, so that all the money had 
been long exhausted, and still my father never plucked up the heart to 
insist on having more. If ever he mentioned it, the captain blew through 
his nose so loudly that you might say he roared, and stared my poor 
father out of the room. I have seen him wringing his hands after such a 
rebuff, and I am sure the annoyance and the terror he lived in must have 
greatly hastened his early and unhappy death. 

All the time he lived with us the captain made no change whatever in his 
dress but to buy some stockings from a hawker. One of the cocks of his 
hat having fallen down, he let it hang from that day forth, though it 
was a great annoyance when it blew. I remember the appearance of his 
coat, which he patched himself upstairs in his room, and which, before 
the end, was nothing but patches. He never wrote or received a letter, 
and he never spoke with any but the neighbours, and with these, for the 
most part, only when drunk on rum. The great sea-chest none of us had 
ever seen open. 

He was only once crossed, and that was towards the end, when my poor 
father was far gone in a decline that took him off. Dr. Livesey came 
late one afternoon to see the patient, took a bit of dinner from my 
mother, and went into the parlour to smoke a pipe until his horse should 
come down from the hamlet, for we had no stabling at the old Benbow. I 
followed him in, and I remember observing the contrast the neat, bright 
doctor, with his powder as white as snow and his bright, black eyes and 
pleasant manners, made with the coltish country folk, and above all, 
with that filthy, heavy, bleared scarecrow of a pirate of ours, sitting, 
far gone in rum, with his arms on the table. Suddenly he--the captain, 
that is-began to pipe up his eternal song: 

"Fifteen men on the dead man's chest- 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest- 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!" 

At first I had supposed "the dead man's chest" to be that identical big 
box of his upstairs in the front room, and the thought had been mingled 
in my nightmares with that of the one-legged seafaring man. But by this 
time we had all long ceased to pay any particular notice to the song; it 
was new, that night, to nobody but Dr. Livesey, and on him I observed it 
did not produce an agreeable effect, for he looked up for a moment quite 
angrily before he went on with his talk to old Taylor, the gardener, on 
a new cure for the rheumatics. In the meantime, the captain gradually 
brightened up at his own music, and at last flapped his hand upon 
the table before him in a way we all knew to mean silence. The voices 
stopped at once, all but Dr. Livesey's; he went on as before speaking 
clear and kind and drawing briskly at his pipe between every word or 



two. The captain glared at him for a while, flapped his hand again, 
glared still harder, and at last broke out with a villainous, low oath, 
"Silence, there, between decks!" 

"Were you addressing me, sir?" says the doctor; and when the ruffian had 
told him, with another oath, that this was so, "I have only one thing to 
say to you, sir," replies the doctor, "that if you keep on drinking rum, 
the world will soon be quit of a very dirty scoundrel!" 

The old fellow's fury was awful. He sprang to his feet, drew and opened 
a sailor's clasp-knife, and balancing it open on the palm of his hand, 
threatened to pin the doctor to the wall. 

The doctor never so much as moved. He spoke to him as before, over his 
shoulder and in the same tone of voice, rather high, so that all the 
room might hear, but perfectly calm and steady: "If you do not put that 
knife this instant in your pocket, I promise, upon my honour, you shall 
hang at the next assizes." 

Then followed a battle of looks between them, but the captain soon 
knuckled under, put up his weapon, and resumed his seat, grumbling like 
a beaten dog. 

"And now, sir," continued the doctor, "since I now know there's such a 
fellow in my district, you may count I'll have an eye upon you day and 
night. I'm not a doctor only; I'm a magistrate; and if I catch a breath 
of complaint against you, if it's only for a piece of incivility like 
tonight's, I'll take effectual means to have you hunted down and routed 
out of this. Let that suffice." 

Soon after, Dr. Livesey's horse came to the door and he rode away, but 
the captain held his peace that evening, and for many evenings to come. 



A Shifting Reef 

The Project Gutenberg EBook 

of 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, by Jules Verne 


The year 1866 was signalised by a remarkable incident, a mysterious 
and puzzling phenomenon, which doubtless no one has yet forgotten. 

Not to mention rumours which agitated the maritime population 
and excited the public mind, even in the interior of continents, 
seafaring men were particularly excited. Merchants, common sailors, 
captains of vessels, skippers, both of Europe and America, 
naval officers of all countries, and the Governments of several States 
on the two continents, were deeply interested in the matter. 

For some time past vessels had been met by "an enormous thing," 
a long object, spindle-shaped, occasionally phosphorescent, 
and infinitely larger and more rapid in its movements than a whale. 

The facts relating to this apparition (entered in various log-books) 
agreed in most respects as to the shape of the object or creature in question, 
the untiring rapidity of its movements, its surprising power of locomotion, 
and the peculiar life with which it seemed endowed. If it was a whale, 
it surpassed in size all those hitherto classified in science. 

Taking into consideration the mean of observations made at divers times- 
rejecting the timid estimate of those who assigned to this object 
a length of two hundred feet, equally with the exaggerated opinions 
which set it down as a mile in width and three in length-we might fairly 
conclude that this mysterious being surpassed greatly all dimensions 
admitted by the learned ones of the day, if it existed at all. 

And that it DID exist was an undeniable fact; and, with that tendency 

which disposes the human mind in favour of the marvellous, we can understand 

the excitement produced in the entire world by this supernatural apparition. 

As to classing it in the list of fables, the idea was out of the question. 

On the 20th of July, 1866, the steamer Governor Higginson, 
of the Calcutta and Burnach Steam Navigation Company, had met 
this moving mass five miles off the east coast of Australia. 

Captain Baker thought at first that he was in the presence of an 
unknown sandbank; he even prepared to determine its exact position 
when two columns of water, projected by the mysterious object, 
shot with a hissing noise a hundred and fifty feet up into the air. 

Now, unless the sandbank had been submitted to the intermittent 
eruption of a geyser, the Governor Higginson had to do neither 
more nor less than with an aquatic mammal, unknown till then, 
which threw up from its blow-holes columns of water mixed with 



air and vapour. 


Similar facts were observed on the 23rd of July in the same year, 
in the Pacific Ocean, by the Columbus, of the West India 
and Pacific Steam Navigation Company. But this extraordinary 
creature could transport itself from one place to another 
with surprising velocity; as, in an interval of three days, 
the Governor Higginson and the Columbus had observed it at 
two different points of the chart, separated by a distance 
of more than seven hundred nautical leagues. 

Fifteen days later, two thousand miles farther off, the Helvetia, 
of the Compagnie-Nationale, and the Shannon, of the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company, sailing to windward in that portion 
of the Atlantic lying between the United States and Europe, 
respectively signalled the monster to each other in 42@ 15' N. lat. 
and 60@ 35' W. long. In these simultaneous observations they 
thought themselves justified in estimating the minimum length 
of the mammal at more than three hundred and fifty feet, 
as the Shannon and Helvetia were of smaller dimensions than it, 
though they measured three hundred feet over all. 

Now the largest whales, those which frequent those parts of the sea round 
the Aleutian, Kulammak, and Umgullich islands, have never exceeded the length 
of sixty yards, if they attain that. 

In every place of great resort the monster was the fashion. 

They sang of it in the cafes, ridiculed it in the papers, and represented 
it on the stage. All kinds of stories were circulated regarding it. 

There appeared in the papers caricatures of every gigantic and 
imaginary creature, from the white whale, the terrible "Moby Dick" 
of sub-arctic regions, to the immense kraken, whose tentacles could entangle 
a ship of five hundred tons and hurry it into the abyss of the ocean. 

The legends of ancient times were even revived. 

Then burst forth the unending argument between the believers and the 
unbelievers in the societies of the wise and the scientific journals. 

"The question of the monster" inflamed all minds. Editors of 

scientific journals, quarrelling with believers in the supernatural, 

spilled seas of ink during this memorable campaign, some even drawing blood; 

for from the sea-serpent they came to direct personalities. 

During the first months of the year 1867 the question seemed buried, 
never to revive, when new facts were brought before the public. 

It was then no longer a scientific problem to be solved, but a real 
danger seriously to be avoided. The question took quite another shape. 

The monster became a small island, a rock, a reef, but a reef of indefinite 
and shifting proportions. 



On the 5th of March, 1867, the Moravian, of the Montreal Ocean Company, 
finding herself during the night in 27@ 30' lat. and 72@ 15' long., struck 
on her starboard quarter a rock, marked in no chart for that part of the sea. 
Under the combined efforts of the wind and its four hundred horse power, 
it was going at the rate of thirteen knots. Had it not been for the superior 
strength of the hull of the Moravian, she would have been broken by the shock 
and gone down with the 237 passengers she was bringing home from Canada. 

The accident happened about five o'clock in the morning, as the day 
was breaking. The officers of the quarter-deck hurried to the after-part 
of the vessel. They examined the sea with the most careful attention. 

They saw nothing but a strong eddy about three cables' length distant, 
as if the surface had been violently agitated. The bearings of the place were 
taken exactly, and the Moravian continued its route without apparent damage. 
Had it struck on a submerged rock, or on an enormous wreck? They could 
not tell; but, on examination of the ship's bottom when undergoing repairs, 
it was found that part of her keel was broken. 

This fact, so grave in itself, might perhaps have been forgotten 

like many others if, three weeks after, it had not been re-enacted 

under similar circumstances. But, thanks to the nationality of 

the victim of the shock, thanks to the reputation of the company to 

which the vessel belonged, the circumstance became extensively circulated. 

The 13th of April, 1867, the sea being beautiful, the breeze favourable, 
the Scotia, of the Cunard Company's line, found herself in 15@ 12' long, 
and 45@ 37' lat. She was going at the speed of thirteen knots and a half. 

At seventeen minutes past four in the afternoon, whilst the passengers were 
assembled at lunch in the great saloon, a slight shock was felt on the hull 
of the Scotia, on her quarter, a little aft of the port-paddle. 

The Scotia had not struck, but she had been struck, and seemingly 
by something rather sharp and penetrating than blunt. 

The shock had been so slight that no one had been alarmed, 

had it not been for the shouts of the carpenter's watch, 

who rushed on to the bridge, exclaiming, "We are sinking! we 

are sinking!" At first the passengers were much frightened, 

but Captain Anderson hastened to reassure them. The danger could 

not be imminent. The Scotia, divided into seven compartments 

by strong partitions, could brave with impunity any leak. 

Captain Anderson went down immediately into the hold. 

He found that the sea was pouring into the fifth compartment; 
and the rapidity of the influx proved that the force of the water 
was considerable. Fortunately this compartment did not hold 
the boilers, or the fires would have been immediately extinguished. 

Captain Anderson ordered the engines to be stopped at once, 



and one of the men went down to ascertain the extent of the injury. 
Some minutes afterwards they discovered the existence of a 
large hole, two yards in diameter, in the ship's bottom. 

Such a leak could not be stopped; and the Scotia, her paddles 
half submerged, was obliged to continue her course. She was then 
three hundred miles from Cape Clear, and, after three days' delay, 
which caused great uneasiness in Liverpool, she entered the basin 
of the company. 

The engineers visited the Scotia, which was put in dry dock. 

They could scarcely believe it possible; at two yards and a half below 
water-mark was a regular rent, in the form of an isosceles triangle. 

The broken place in the iron plates was so perfectly defined 
that it could not have been more neatly done by a punch. 

It was clear, then, that the instrument producing the perforation 
was not of a common stamp and, after having been driven with 
prodigious strength, and piercing an iron plate 1 3/8 inches thick, 
had withdrawn itself by a backward motion. 

Such was the last fact, which resulted in exciting once more the torrent 
of public opinion. From this moment all unlucky casualties which could 
not be otherwise accounted for were put down to the monster. 

Upon this imaginary creature rested the responsibility of all 
these shipwrecks, which unfortunately were considerable; 
for of three thousand ships whose loss was annually recorded 
at Lloyd's, the number of sailing and steam-ships supposed 
to be totally lost, from the absence of all news, amounted to 
not less than two hundred! 

Now, it was the "monster" who, justly or unjustly, was accused 
of their disappearance, and, thanks to it, communication between 
the different continents became more and more dangerous. 

The public demanded sharply that the seas should at any price be 
relieved from this formidable cetacean. [1] 


[1] Member of the whale family. 
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Philip Haldane and his sister lived in a little red-roofed house in a 
little red-roofed town. They had a little garden and a little balcony, 
and a little stable with a little pony in it-and a little cart for the 
pony to draw; a little canary hung in a little cage in the little 
bow-window, and the neat little servant kept everything as bright and 
clean as a little new pin. 

Philip had no one but his sister, and she had no one but Philip. Their 
parents were dead, and Helen, who was twenty years older than Philip and 
was really his half-sister, was all the mother he had ever known. And he 
had never envied other boys their mothers, because Helen was so kind and 
clever and dear. She gave up almost all her time to him; she taught him 
all the lessons he learned; she played with him, inventing the most 
wonderful new games and adventures. So that every morning when Philip 
woke he knew that he was waking to a new day of joyous and interesting 
happenings. And this went on till Philip was ten years old, and he had 
no least shadow of a doubt that it would go on for ever. The beginning 
of the change came one day when he and Helen had gone for a picnic to 
the wood where the waterfall was, and as they were driving back behind 
the stout old pony, who was so good and quiet that Philip was allowed to 


drive it. They were coming up the last lane before the turning where 
their house was, and Helen said: 


'To-morrow we'll weed the aster bed and have tea in the garden.' 

'Jolly,' said Philip, and they turned the corner and came in sight of 
their white little garden gate. And a man was coming out of it — a man 
who was not one of the friends they both knew. He turned and came to 
meet them. Helen put her hand on the reins-a thing which she had always 
taught Philip was _never_ done-and the pony stopped. The man, who was, 
as Philip put it to himself, 'tall and tweedy,' came across in front of 
the pony's nose and stood close by the wheel on the side where Helen 
sat. She shook hands with him, and said, 'How do you do?' in quite the 
usual way. But after that they whispered. Whispered! And Philip knew 
how rude it is to whisper, because Helen had often told him this. He 
heard one or two words, 'at last,' and 'over now,' and 'this evening, 
then.' 

After that Helen said, 'This is my brother Philip,' and the man shook 
hands with him--across Helen, another thing which Philip knew was not 
manners, and said, 'I hope we shall be the best of friends.' Pip said, 

'How do you do?' because that is the polite thing to say. But inside 
himself he said, 'I don't want to be friends with _you_.' 

Then the man took off his hat and walked away, and Philip and his sister 
went home. She seemed different, somehow, and he was sent to bed a 
little earlier than usual, but he could not go to sleep for a long time, 
because he heard the front-door bell ring and afterwards a man's voice 
and Helen's going on and on in the little drawing-room under the room 
which was his bedroom. He went to sleep at last, and when he woke up in 
the morning it was raining, and the sky was grey and miserable. He lost 
his collar-stud, he tore one of his stockings as he pulled it on, he 
pinched his finger in the door, and he dropped his tooth-mug, with water 
in it too, and the mug was broken and the water went into his boots. 

There are mornings, you know, when things happen like that. This was 
one of them. 

Then he went down to breakfast, which tasted not quite so nice as usual. 

He was late, of course. The bacon fat was growing grey with waiting for 
him, as Helen said, in the cheerful voice that had always said all the 
things he liked best to hear. But Philip didn't smile. It did not seem 
the sort of morning for smiling, and the grey rain beat against the 
window. 

After breakfast Helen said, 'Tea in the garden is indefinitely 
postponed, and it's too wet for lessons.' 

That was one of her charming ideas--that wet days should not be made 



worse by lessons. 


'What shall we do?' she said; 'shall we talk about the island? Shall I 
make another map of it? And put in all the gardens and fountains and 
swings?' 

The island was a favourite play. Somewhere in the warm seas where palm 
trees are, and rainbow-coloured sands, the island was said to be-their 
own island, beautified by their fancy with everything they liked and 
wanted, and Philip was never tired of talking about it. There were times 
when he almost believed that the island was real. He was king of the 
island and Helen was queen, and no one else was to be allowed on it. 

Only these two. 

But this morning even the thought of the island failed to charm. Philip 
straggled away to the window and looked out dismally at the soaked lawn 
and the dripping laburnum trees, and the row of raindrops hanging fat 
and full on the iron gate. 

'What is it, Pippin?' Helen asked. 'Don't tell me you're going to have 
horrid measles, or red-hot scarlet fever, or noisy whooping-cough.' 

She came across and laid her hand on his forehead. 

'Why, you're quite hot, boy of my heart. Tell sister, what is it?' 

'_You_ tell _me_,' said Philip slowly. 

'Tell you what, Pip?' 

'You think you ought to bear it alone, like in books, and be noble and 
all that. But you _must_ tell me; you promised you'd never have any 
secrets from me, Helen, you know you did.' 

Helen put her arm round him and said nothing. And from her silence Pip 
drew the most desperate and harrowing conclusions. The silence lasted. 
The rain gurgled in the water-pipe and dripped on the ivy. The canary in 
the green cage that hung in the window put its head on one side and 
tweaked a seed husk out into Philip's face, then twittered defiantly. 

But his sister said nothing. 

'Don't,' said Philip suddenly, 'don't break it to me; tell me straight 
out.' 

'Tell you what?' she said again. 

'What is it?' he said. '_l_ know how these unforetold misfortunes 
happen. Some one always comes--and then it's broken to the family.' 



'_What_ is?' she asked. 

'The misfortune,' said Philip breathlessly. 'Oh, Helen, I'm not a baby. 

Do tell me! Have we lost our money in a burst bank? Or is the landlord 
going to put bailiffs into our furniture? Or are we going to be falsely 
accused about forgery, or being burglars?' 

All the books Philip had ever read worked together in his mind to 
produce these melancholy suggestions. Helen laughed, and instantly felt 
a stiffening withdrawal of her brother from her arm. 

'No, no, my Pippin, dear,' she made haste to say. 'Nothing horrid like 
that has happened.' 

'Then what is it?' he asked, with a growing impatience that felt like a 
wolf gnawing inside him. 

'I didn't want to tell you all in a hurry like this,' she said 
anxiously; 'but don't you worry, my boy of boys. It's something that 
makes me very happy. I hope it will you, too.' 

He swung round in the circling of her arm and looked at her with sudden 
ecstasy. 

'Oh, Helen, dear-1 know! Some one has left you a hundred thousand 
pounds a year-some one you once opened a railway-carriage door for-and 
now I can have a pony of my very own to ride. Can't I?' 

'Yes,' said Helen slowly, 'you can have a pony; but nobody's left me 
anything. Look here, my Pippin,' she added, very quickly, 'don't ask any 
more questions. I'll tell you. When I was quite little like you I had a 
dear friend I used to play with all day long, and when we grew up we 
were friends still. He lived quite near us. And then he married some one 
else. And then the some one died. And now he wants me to marry him. And 
he's got lots of horses and a beautiful house and park,' she added. 

'And where shall I be?' he asked. 

'With me, of course, wherever I am.' 

'It won't be just us two any more, though,' said Philip, 'and you said 
it should be, for ever and ever.' 

'But I didn't know then, Pip, dear. He's been wanting me so long- — ' 

'Don't _l_ want you?' said Pip to himself. 



'And he's got a little girl that you'll like so to play with,' she went 
on. 'Her name's Lucy, and she's just a year younger than you. And 
you'll be the greatest friends with her. And you'll both have ponies to 
ride, and- — ' 

'I hate her,' cried Philip, very loud, 'and I hate him, and I hate their 
beastly ponies. And I hate _you_!' And with these dreadful words he 
flung off her arm and rushed out of the room, banging the door after 
him--on purpose. 

Well, she found him in the boot-cupboard, among the gaiters and goloshes 
and cricket-stumps and old rackets, and they kissed and cried and hugged 
each other, and he said he was sorry he had been naughty. But in his 
heart that was the only thing he was sorry for. He was sorry that he had 
made Helen unhappy. He still hated 'that man,' and most of all he hated 
Lucy. 

He had to be polite to that man. His sister was very fond of that man, 
and this made Philip hate him still more, while at the same time it made 
him careful not to show how he hated him. Also it made him feel that 
hating that man was not quite fair to his sister, whom he loved. But 
there were no feelings of that kind to come in the way of the 
detestation he felt for Lucy. Helen had told him that Lucy had fair hair 
and wore it in two plaits; and he pictured her to himself as a fat, 
stumpy little girl, exactly like the little girl in the story of 'The 
Sugar Bread' in the old oblong 'Shock-Headed Peter' book that had 
belonged to Helen when she was little. 

Helen was quite happy. She divided her love between the boy she loved 
and the man she was going to marry, and she believed that they were both 
as happy as she was. The man, whose name was Peter Graham, was happy 
enough; the boy, who was Philip, was amused-for she kept him so-but 
under the amusement he was miserable. 

And the wedding-day came and went. And Philip travelled on a very hot 
afternoon by strange trains and a strange carriage to a strange house, 
where he was welcomed by a strange nurse and-Lucy. 

'You won't mind going to stay at Peter's beautiful house without me, 
will you, dear?' Helen had asked. 'Every one will be kind to you, and 
you'll have Lucy to play with.' 

And Philip said he didn't mind. What else could he say, without being 
naughty and making Helen cry again? 

Lucy was not a bit like the Sugar-Bread child. She had fair hair, it is 
true, and it was plaited in two braids, but they were very long and 
straight; she herself was long and lean and had a freckled face and 



bright, jolly eyes. 


'I'm so glad you've come,' she said, meeting him on the steps of the 
most beautiful house he had ever seen; 'we can play all sort of things 
now that you can't play when you're only one. I'm an only child,' she 
added, with a sort of melancholy pride. Then she laughed. '"Only" rhymes 
with "lonely," doesn't it?' she said. 

'I don't know,' said Philip, with deliberate falseness, for he knew 
quite well. 

He said no more. 

Lucy tried two or three other beginnings of conversation, but Philip 
contradicted everything she said. 

'I'm afraid he's very very stupid,' she said to her nurse, an extremely 
trained nurse, who firmly agreed with her. And when her aunt came to see 
her next day, Lucy said that the little new boy was stupid, and 
disagreeable as well as stupid, and Philip confirmed this opinion of his 
behaviour to such a degree that the aunt, who was young and 
affectionate, had Lucy's clothes packed at once and carried her off for 
a few days' visit. 

So Philip and the nurse were left at the Grange. There was nobody else 
in the house but servants. And now Philip began to know what loneliness 
meant. The letters and the picture post-cards which his sister sent 
every day from the odd towns on the continent of Europe, which she 
visited on her honeymoon, did not cheer the boy. They merely 
exasperated him, reminding him of the time when she was all his own, and 
was too near to him to need to send him post-cards and letters. 

The extremely trained nurse, who wore a grey uniform and white cap and 
apron, disapproved of Philip to the depths of her well-disciplined 
nature. 'Cantankerous little pig,' she called him to herself. 

To the housekeeper she said, 'He is an unusually difficult and 
disagreeable child. I should imagine that his education has been much 
neglected. He wants a tight hand.' 

She did not use a tight hand to him, however. She treated him with an 
indifference more annoying than tyranny. He had immense liberty of a 
desolate, empty sort. The great house was his to go to and fro in. But 
he was not allowed to touch anything in it. The garden was his--to 
wander through, but he must not pluck flowers or fruit. He had no 
lessons, it is true; but, then, he had no games either. There was a 
nursery, but he was not imprisoned in it-was not even encouraged to 
spend his time there. He was sent out for walks, and alone, for the park 



was large and safe. And the nursery was the room of all that great house 
that attracted him most, for it was full of toys of the most fascinating 
kind. A rocking-horse as big as a pony, the finest dolls' house you 
ever saw, boxes of tea-things, boxes of bricks--both the wooden and the 
terra-cotta sorts-puzzle maps, dominoes, chessmen, draughts, every kind 
of toy or game that you have ever had or ever wished to have. 

And Pip was not allowed to play with any of them. 

'You mustn't touch anything, if you please,' the nurse said, with that 
icy politeness which goes with a uniform. 'The toys are Miss Lucy's. No; 

I couldn't be responsible for giving you permission to play with them. 

No; I couldn't think of troubling Miss Lucy by writing to ask her if you 
may play with them. No; I couldn't take upon myself to give you Miss 
Lucy's address.' 

For Philip's boredom and his desire had humbled him even to the asking 
for this. 

For two whole days he lived at the Grange, hating it and every one in 
it; for the servants took their cue from the nurse, and the child felt 
that in the whole house he had not a friend. Somehow he had got the idea 
firmly in his head that this was a time when Helen was not to be 
bothered about anything; so he wrote to her that he was quite well, 
thank you, and the park was very pretty and Lucy had lots of nice toys. 

He felt very brave and noble, and like a martyr. And he set his teeth 
to bear it all. It was like spending a few days at the dentist's. 

And then suddenly everything changed. The nurse got a telegram. A 
brother who had been thought to be drowned at sea had abruptly come 
home. She must go to see him. 'If it costs me the situation,' she said 
to the housekeeper, who answered: 

'Oh, well-go, then. I'll be responsible for the boy-sulky little 
brat.' 

And the nurse went. In a happy bustle she packed her boxes and went. At 
the last moment Philip, on the doorstep watching her climb into the 
dog-cart, suddenly sprang forward. 

'Oh, Nurse!' he cried, blundering against the almost moving wheel, and 
it was the first time he had called her by any name. 'Nurse, do-do say 
I may take Lucy's toys to play with; it _is_ so lonely here. I may, 
mayn't I? I may take them?' 

Perhaps the nurse's heart was softened by her own happiness and the 
thought of the brother who was not drowned. Perhaps she was only in such 
a hurry that she did not know what she was saying. At any rate, when 



Philip said for the third time, 'May I take them?' she hastily 
answered: 

'Bless the child! Take anything you like. Mind the wheel, for goodness' 
sake. Good-bye, everybody!' waved her hand to the servants assembled at 
the top of the wide steps, and was whirled off to joyous reunion with 
the undrowned brother. 

Philip drew a deep breath of satisfaction, went straight up to the 
nursery, took out all the toys, and examined every single one of them. 

It took him all the afternoon. 

The next day he looked at all the things again and longed to make 
something with them. He was accustomed to the joy that comes of making 
things. He and Helen had built many a city for the dream island out of 
his own two boxes of bricks and certain other things in the house-her 
Japanese cabinet, the dominoes and chessmen, cardboard boxes, books, the 
lids of kettles and teapots. But they had never had enough bricks. Lucy 
had enough bricks for anything. 

He began to build a city on the nursery table. But to build with bricks 
alone is poor work when you have been used to building with all sorts of 
other things. 

'It looks like a factory,' said Philip discontentedly. He swept the 
building down and replaced the bricks in their different boxes. 

'There must be something downstairs that would come in useful,' he told 
himself, 'and she did say, "Take what you like.'" 

By armfuls, two and three at a time, he carried down the boxes of bricks 
and the boxes of blocks, the draughts, the chessmen, and the box of 
dominoes. He took them into the long drawing-room where the crystal 
chandeliers were, and the chairs covered in brown holland-and the many 
long, light windows, and the cabinets and tables covered with the most 
interesting things. 

He cleared a big writing-table of such useless and unimportant objects 
as blotting-pad, silver inkstand, and red-backed books, and there was a 
clear space for his city. 

He began to build. 

A bronze Egyptian god on a black and gold cabinet seemed to be looking 
at him from across the room. 


'All right,' said Philip. 'I'll build you a temple. You wait a bit.' 



The bronze god waited and the temple grew, and two silver candlesticks, 
topped by chessmen, served admirably as pillars for the portico. He made 
a journey to the nursery to fetch the Noah's Ark animals-the pair of 
elephants, each standing on a brick, flanked the entrance. It looked 
splendid, like an Assyrian temple in the pictures Helen had shown him. 

But the bricks, wherever he built with them alone, looked mean, and like 
factories or workhouses. Bricks alone always do. 

Philip explored again. He found the library. He made several journeys. 

He brought up twenty-seven volumes bound in white vellum with marbled 
boards, a set of Shakespeare, ten volumes in green morocco. These made 
pillars and cloisters, dark, mysterious, and attractive. More Noah's Ark 
animals added an Egyptian-looking finish to the building. 

'Lor', ain't it pretty!' said the parlour-maid, who came to call him to 
tea. 'You are clever with your fingers, Master Philip, I will say that 
for you. But you'll catch it, taking all them things.' 

'That grey nurse said I might,' said Philip, 'and it doesn't hurt things 
building with them. My sister and I always did it at home,' he added, 
looking confidingly at the parlour-maid. She had praised his building. 

And it was the first time he had mentioned his sister to any one in that 
house. 

'Well, it's as good as a peep-show,' said the parlour-maid; 'it's just 
like them picture post-cards my brother in India sends me. All them 
pillars and domes and things-and the animals too. I don't know how you 
fare to think of such things, that I don't.' 

Praise is sweet. He slipped his hand into that of the parlour-maid as 
they went down the wide stairs to the hall, where tea awaited him-a 
very little tray on a very big, dark table. 

'He's not half a bad child,' said Susan at her tea in the servants' 
quarters. 'That nurse frightened him out of his little wits with her 
prim ways, you may depend. He's civil enough if you speak him civil.' 

'But Miss Lucy didn't frighten him, I suppose,' said the cook; 'and look 
how he behaved to her.' 

'Well, he's quiet enough, anyhow. You don't hear a breath of him from 
morning till night,' said the upper housemaid; 'seems silly-like to me.' 

'You slip in and look what he's been building, that's all,' Susan told 
them. 'You won't call him silly then. India an' pagodas ain't in it.' 

They did slip in, all of them, when Philip had gone to bed. The building 
had progressed, though it was not finished. 



'I shan't touch a thing,' said Susan. 'Let him have it to play with 
to-morrow. We'll clear it all away before that nurse comes back with her 
caps and her collars and her stuck-up cheek.' 

So next day Philip went on with his building. He put everything you can 
think of into it: the dominoes, and the domino-box; bricks and books; 
cotton-reels that he begged from Susan, and a collar-box and some 
cake-tins contributed by the cook. He made steps of the dominoes and a 
terrace of the domino-box. He got bits of southernwood out of the garden 
and stuck them in cotton-reels, which made beautiful pots, and they 
looked like bay trees in tubs. Brass finger-bowls served for domes, and 
the lids of brass kettles and coffee-pots from the oak dresser in the 
hall made minarets of dazzling splendour. Chessmen were useful for 
minarets, too. 

'I must have paved paths and a fountain,' said Philip thoughtfully. The 
paths were paved with mother-of-pearl card counters, and the fountain 
was a silver and glass ash-tray, with a needlecase of filigree silver 
rising up from the middle of it; and the falling water was made quite 
nicely out of narrow bits of the silver paper off the chocolate Helen 
had given him at parting. Palm trees were easily made-Helen had shown 
him how to do that-with bits of larch fastened to elder stems with 
plasticine. There was plenty of plasticine among Lucy's toys; there was 
plenty of everything. 

And the city grew, till it covered the table. Philip, unwearied, set 
about to make another city on another table. This had for chief feature 
a great water-tower, with a fountain round its base; and now he stopped 
at nothing. He unhooked the crystal drops from the great chandeliers to 
make his fountains. This city was grander than the first. It had a grand 
tower made of a waste-paper basket and an astrologer's tower that was a 
photograph-enlarging machine. 

The cities were really very beautiful. I wish I could describe them 
thoroughly to you. But it would take pages and pages. Besides all the 
things I have told of alone there were towers and turrets and grand 
staircases, pagodas and pavilions, canals made bright and water-like by 
strips of silver paper, and a lake with a boat on it. Philip put into 
his buildings all the things out of the doll's house that seemed 
suitable. The wooden things-to-eat and dishes. The leaden tea-cups and 
goblets. He peopled the place with dominoes and pawns. The handsome 
chessmen were used for minarets. He made forts and garrisoned them with 
lead soldiers. 

He worked hard and he worked cleverly, and as the cities grew in beauty 
and interestingness he loved them more and more. He was happy now. There 
was no time to be unhappy in. 



'I will keep it as it is till Helen comes. How she will _love_ it!' he 
said. 

The two cities were connected by a bridge which was a yard-stick he had 
found in the servants' sewing-room and taken without hindrance, for by 
this time all the servants were his friends. Susan had been the 
first— that was all. 

He had just laid his bridge in place, and put Mr. and Mrs. Noah in the 
chief square to represent the inhabitants, and was standing rapt in 
admiration of his work, when a hard hand on each of his shoulders made 
him start and scream. 

It was the nurse. She had come back a day sooner than any one expected 
her. The brother had brought home a wife, and she and the nurse had not 
liked each other; so she was very cross, and she took Philip by the 
shoulders and shook him, a thing which had never happened to him before. 

'You naughty, wicked boy!' she said, still shaking. 

'But I haven't hurt anything — I'll put everything back,' he said, 
trembling and very pale. 

'You'll not touch any of it again,' said the nurse. 'I'll see to that. I 
shall put everything away myself in the morning. Taking what doesn't 
belong to you!' 

'But you said I might take anything I liked,' said Philip, 'so if it's 
wrong it's your fault.' 

'You untruthful child!' cried the nurse, and hit him over the knuckles. 

Now, no one had ever hit Philip before. He grew paler than ever, but he 
did not cry, though his hands hurt rather badly. For she had snatched up 
the yard-stick to hit him with, and it was hard and cornery. 

'You are a coward,' said Philip, 'and it is you who are untruthful and 
not me.' 

'Hold your tongue,' said the nurse, and whirled him off to bed. 

'You'll get no supper, so there!' she said, angrily tucking him up. 

'I don't want any,' said Philip, 'and I have to forgive you before the 
sun goes down.' 


'Forgive, indeed!' said she, flouncing out. 



'When you get sorry you'll know I've forgiven you,' Philip called after 
her, which, of course, made her angrier than ever. 

Whether Philip cried when he was alone is not our business. Susan, who 
had watched the shaking and the hitting without daring to interfere, 
crept up later with milk and sponge-cakes. She found him asleep, and she 
says his eyelashes were wet. 

When he awoke he thought at first that it was morning, the room was so 
light. But presently he saw that it was not yellow sunlight but white 
moonshine which made the beautiful brightness. 

He wondered at first why he felt so unhappy, then he remembered how 
Helen had gone away and how hateful the nurse had been. And now she 
would pull down the city and Helen would never see it. And he would 
never be able to build such a beautiful one again. In the morning it 
would be gone, and he would not be able even to remember how it was 
built. 

The moonlight was very bright. 

'I wonder how my city looks by moonlight?' he said. 

And then, all in a thrilling instant, he made up his mind to go down and 
see for himself how it did look. 

He slipped on his dressing-gown, opened his door softly, and crept along 
the corridor and down the broad staircase, then along the gallery and 
into the drawing-room. It was very dark, but he felt his way to a window 
and undid the shutter, and there lay his city, flooded with moonlight, 
just as he had imagined it. 

He gazed on it for a moment in ecstasy and then turned to shut the door. 

As he did so he felt a slight strange giddiness and stood a moment with 
his hand to his head. He turned and went again towards the city, and 
when he was close to it he gave a little cry, hastily stifled, for fear 
some one should hear him and come down and send him to bed. He stood and 
gazed about him bewildered and, once more, rather giddy. For the city 
had, in a quick blink of light, followed by darkness, disappeared. So 
had the drawing-room. So had the chair that stood close to the table. He 
could see mountainous shapes raising enormous heights in the distance, 
and the moonlight shone on the tops of them. But he himself seemed to be 
in a vast, flat plain. There was the softness of long grass round his 
feet, but there were no trees, no houses, no hedges or fences to break 
the expanse of grass. It seemed darker in some parts than others. That 
was all. It reminded him of the illimitable prairie of which he had read 
in books of adventure. 



'I suppose I'm dreaming,' said Philip, 'though I don't see how I can 
have gone to sleep just while I was turning the door handle. 

However — ' 

He stood still expecting that something would happen. In dreams 
something always does happen, if it's only that the dream comes to an 
end. But nothing happened now-Philip just stood there quite quietly and 
felt the warm soft grass round his ankles. 

Then, as his eyes became used to the darkness of the plain, he saw some 
way off a very steep bridge leading up to a dark height on whose summit 
the moon shone whitely. He walked towards it, and as he approached he 
saw that it was less like a bridge than a sort of ladder, and that it 
rose to a giddy height above him. It seemed to rest on a rock far up 
against dark sky, and the inside of the rock seemed hollowed out in one 
vast dark cave. 

And now he was close to the foot of the ladder. It had no rungs, but 
narrow ledges made hold for feet and hands. Philip remembered Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and looked up longingly; but the ladder was a very very 
long one. On the other hand, it was the only thing that seemed to lead 
anywhere, and he had had enough of standing lonely in the grassy 
prairie, where he seemed to have been for a very long time indeed. So he 
put his hands and feet to the ladder and began to go up. It was a very 
long climb. There were three hundred and eight steps, for he counted 
them. And the steps were only on one side of the ladder, so he had to 
be extremely careful. On he went, up and on, on and up, till his feet 
ached and his hands felt as though they would drop off for tiredness. He 
could not look up far, and he dared not look down at all. There was 
nothing for it but to climb and climb and climb, and at last he saw the 
ground on which the ladder rested-a terrace hewn in regular lines, and, 
as it seemed, hewn from the solid rock. His head was level with the 
ground, now his hands, now his feet. He leaped sideways from the ladder 
and threw himself face down on the ground, which was cold and smooth 
like marble. There he lay, drawing deep breaths of weariness and relief. 

There was a great silence all about, which rested and soothed, and 
presently he rose and looked around him. He was close to an archway with 
very thick pillars, and he went towards it and peeped cautiously in. It 
seemed to be a great gate leading to an open space, and beyond it he 
could see dim piles that looked like churches and houses. But all was 
deserted; the moonlight and he had the place, whatever it was, to 
themselves. 

'I suppose every one's in bed,' said Philip, and stood there trembling a 
little, but very curious and interested, in the black shadow of the 
strange arch. 
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"Christmas won't be Christmas without any presents," grumbled 
Jo, lying on the rug. 

"It's so dreadful to be poor!" sighed Meg, looking down at 
her old dress. 

"I don't think it's fair for some girls to have plenty of 
pretty things, and other girls nothing at all," added little 
Amy, with an injured sniff. 

"We've got Father and Mother, and each other," said Beth 
contentedly from her corner. 

The four young faces on which the firelight shone brightened 
at the cheerful words, but darkened again as Jo said sadly, 

"We haven't got Father, and shall not have him for a long time." 

She didn't say "perhaps never," but each silently added it, thinking 
of Father far away, where the fighting was. 

Nobody spoke for a minute; then Meg said in an altered tone, 

"You know the reason Mother proposed not having any presents this 
Christmas was because it is going to be a hard winter for everyone; 
and she thinks we ought not to spend money for pleasure, when 
our men are suffering so in the army. We can't do much, but we can 



make our little sacrifices, and ought to do it gladly. But I am 
afraid I don't," and Meg shook her head, as she thought regretfully 
of all the pretty things she wanted. 

"But I don't think the little we should spend would do any 
good. We've each got a dollar, and the army wouldn't be much helped 
by our giving that. I agree not to expect anything from Mother or 
you, but I do want to buy _Undine and Sintran_ for myself. I've 
wanted it so long," said Jo, who was a bookworm. 

"I planned to spend mine in new music," said Beth, with a 

little sigh, which no one heard but the hearth brush and kettle-holder. 

"I shall get a nice box of Faber's drawing pencils; I 
really need them," said Amy decidedly. 

"Mother didn't say anything about our money, and she won't 
wish us to give up everything. Let's each buy what we want, and 
have a little fun; I'm sure we work hard enough to earn it," cried 
Jo, examining the heels of her shoes in a gentlemanly manner. 

"I know I do-teaching those tiresome children nearly all 

day, when I'm longing to enjoy myself at home," began Meg, in the 

complaining tone again. 

"You don't have half such a hard time as I do," said Jo. 

"How would you like to be shut up for hours with a nervous, fussy 
old lady, who keeps you trotting, is never satisfied, and worries 
you till you're ready to fly out the window or cry?" 

"It's naughty to fret, but I do think washing dishes and 
keeping things tidy is the worst work in the world. It makes me 
cross, and my hands get so stiff, I can't practice well at all." 

And Beth looked at her rough hands with a sigh that any one could 
hear that time. 

"I don't believe any of you suffer as I do," cried Amy, "for 
you don't have to go to school with impertinent girls, who plague 
you if you don't know your lessons, and laugh at your dresses, and 
label your father if he isn't rich, and insult you when your nose 
isn't nice." 

"If you mean libel, I'd say so, and not talk about labels, as 
if Papa was a pickle bottle," advised Jo, laughing. 

"I know what I mean, and you needn't be statirical about it. 

It's proper to use good words, and improve your vocabilary," 
returned Amy, with dignity. 



"Don't peck at one another, children. Don't you wish we 
had the money Papa lost when we were little, Jo? Dear me! How 
happy and good we'd be, if we had no worries!" said Meg, who 
could remember better times. 

"You said the other day you thought we were a deal happier 
than the King children, for they were fighting and fretting all 
the time, in spite of their money." 

"So I did, Beth. Well, I think we are. For though we do 
have to work, we make fun of ourselves, and are a pretty jolly 
set, as Jo would say." 

"Jo does use such slang words!" observed Amy, with a 
reproving look at the long figure stretched on the rug. 

Jo immediately sat up, put her hands in her pockets, and 
began to whistle. 

"Don't, Jo. It's so boyish!" 

"That's why I do it." 

"I detest rude, unladylike girls!" 

"I hate affected, niminy-piminy chits!" 

"Birds in their little nests agree," sang Beth, the 
peacemaker, with such a funny face that both sharp voices 
softened to a laugh, and the "pecking" ended for that time. 

"Really, girls, you are both to be blamed," said Meg, 
beginning to lecture in her elder-sisterly fashion. "You are old 
enough to leave off boyish tricks, and to behave better, 
Josephine. It didn't matter so much when you were a little 
girl, but now you are so tall, and turn up your hair, you should 
remember that you are a young lady." 

"I'm not! And if turning up my hair makes me one, I'll 
wear it in two tails till I'm twenty," cried Jo, pulling off 
her net, and shaking down a chestnut mane. "I hate to think 
I've got to grow up, and be Miss March, and wear long gowns, 
and look as prim as a China Aster! It's bad enough to be a 
girl, anyway, when I like boy's games and work and manners! I 
can't get over my disappointment in not being a boy. And it's 
worse than ever now, for I'm dying to go and fight with Papa. 

And I can only stay home and knit, like a poky old woman!" 



And Jo shook the blue army sock till the needles rattled 
like castanets, and her ball bounded across the room. 

"Poor Jo! It's too bad, but it can't be helped. So you 
must try to be contented with making your name boyish, and 
playing brother to us girls," said Beth, stroking the rough 
head with a hand that all the dish washing and dusting in the 
world could not make ungentle in its touch. 

"As for you, Amy," continued Meg, "you are altogether 
too particular and prim. Your airs are funny now, but you'll 
grow up an affected little goose, if you don't take care. 

I like your nice manners and refined ways of speaking, when 
you don't try to be elegant. But your absurd words are as bad 
as Jo's slang." 

"If Jo is a tomboy and Amy a goose, what am I, please?" 
asked Beth, ready to share the lecture. 

"You're a dear, and nothing else," answered Meg warmly, 

and no one contradicted her, for the 'Mouse' was the pet of the 

family. 

As young readers like to know 'how people look', we will 
take this moment to give them a little sketch of the four 
sisters, who sat knitting away in the twilight, while the 
December snow fell quietly without, and the fire crackled 
cheerfully within. It was a comfortable room, though the carpet 
was faded and the furniture very plain, for a good picture or 
two hung on the walls, books filled the recesses, chrysanthemums 
and Christmas roses bloomed in the windows, and a pleasant 
atmosphere of home peace pervaded it. 

Margaret, the eldest of the four, was sixteen, and very pretty, 
being plump and fair, with large eyes, plenty of soft brown hair, a 
sweet mouth, and white hands, of which she was rather vain. Fifteen- 
year-old Jo was very tall, thin, and brown, and reminded one of a 
colt, for she never seemed to know what to do with her long limbs, 
which were very much in her way. She had a decided mouth, a comical 
nose, and sharp, gray eyes, which appeared to see everything, and 
were by turns fierce, funny, or thoughtful. Her long, thick hair 
was her one beauty, but it was usually bundled into a net, to be 
out of her way. Round shoulders had Jo, big hands and feet, 
a flyaway look to her clothes, and the uncomfortable appearance of 
a girl who was rapidly shooting up into a woman and didn't like it. 
Elizabeth, or Beth, as everyone called her, was a rosy, smooth- 
haired, bright-eyed girl of thirteen, with a shy manner, a timid 



voice, and a peaceful expression which was seldom disturbed. Her 
father called her 'Little Miss Tranquility', and the name suited 
her excellently, for she seemed to live in a happy world of her 
own, only venturing out to meet the few whom she trusted and loved. 
Amy, though the youngest, was a most important person, in her own 
opinion at least. A regular snow maiden, with blue eyes, and 
yellow hair curling on her shoulders, pale and slender, and always 
carrying herself like a young lady mindful of her manners. What 
the characters of the four sisters were we will leave to be found out. 

The clock struck six and, having swept up the hearth, Beth 
put a pair of slippers down to warm. Somehow the sight of the old 
shoes had a good effect upon the girls, for Mother was coming, and 
everyone brightened to welcome her. Meg stopped lecturing, and 
lighted the lamp, Amy got out of the easy chair without being asked, 
and Jo forgot how tired she was as she sat up to hold the slippers 
nearer to the blaze. 

"They are quite worn out. Marmee must have a new pair." 

"I thought I'd get her some with my dollar," said Beth. 

"No, I shall!" cried Amy. 

"I'm the oldest," began Meg, but Jo cut in with a decided, 

"I'm the man of the family now Papa is away, and I shall provide 
the slippers, for he told me to take special care of Mother while 
he was gone." 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," said Beth, "let's each get her 
something for Christmas, and not get anything for ourselves." 

"That's like you, dear! What will we get?" exclaimed Jo. 

Everyone thought soberly for a minute, then Meg announced, as 
if the idea was suggested by the sight of her own pretty hands, 

"I shall give her a nice pair of gloves." 

"Army shoes, best to be had," cried Jo. 

"Some handkerchiefs, all hemmed," said Beth. 

"I'll get a little bottle of cologne. She likes it, and it won't 
cost much, so I'll have some left to buy my pencils," added Amy. 

"How will we give the things?" asked Meg. 


Put them on the table, and bring her in and see her open 



the bundles. Don't you remember how we used to do on our 
birthdays?" answered Jo. 

"I used to be so frightened when it was my turn to sit in the 
chair with the crown on, and see you all come marching round to 
give the presents, with a kiss. I liked the things and the kisses, 
but it was dreadful to have you sit looking at me while I opened 
the bundles," said Beth, who was toasting her face and the bread 
for tea at the same time. 

"Let Marmee think we are getting things for ourselves, and 
then surprise her. We must go shopping tomorrow afternoon, Meg. 
There is so much to do about the play for Christmas night," said 
Jo, marching up and down, with her hands behind her back, and her 
nose in the air. 

"I don't mean to act any more after this time. I'm getting 
too old for such things," observed Meg, who was as much a child 
as ever about 'dressing-up' frolics. 

"You won't stop, I know, as long as you can trail round in a 
white gown with your hair down, and wear gold-paper jewelry. 

You are the best actress we've got, and there'll be an end 
of everything if you quit the boards," said Jo. "We ought 
to rehearse tonight. Come here, Amy, and do the fainting scene, 
for you are as stiff as a poker in that." 

"I can't help it. I never saw anyone faint, and I don't choose 

to make myself all black and blue, tumbling flat as you do. If I 

can go down easily, I'll drop. If I can't, I shall fall into a 

chair and be graceful. I don't care if Hugo does come at me with 

a pistol," returned Amy, who was not gifted with dramatic power, 

but was chosen because she was small enough to be borne out shrieking 

by the villain of the piece. 

"Do it this way. Clasp your hands so, and stagger across the 
room, crying frantically, 'Roderigo! Save me! Save me!"' and away 
went Jo, with a melodramatic scream which was truly thrilling. 

Amy followed, but she poked her hands out stiffly before her, 
and jerked herself along as if she went by machinery, and her "Ow!" 
was more suggestive of pins being run into her than of fear and 
anguish. Jo gave a despairing groan, and Meg laughed outright, 
while Beth let her bread burn as she watched the fun with interest. 

"It's no use! Do the best you can when the time comes, and if 
the audience laughs, don't blame me. Come on, Meg." 


Then things went smoothly, for Don Pedro defied the world in 



a speech of two pages without a single break. Hagar, the witch, 
chanted an awful incantation over her kettleful of simmering toads, 
with weird effect. Roderigo rent his chains asunder manfully, and 
Hugo died in agonies of remorse and arsenic, with a wild, "Ha! Ha!" 

"It's the best we've had yet," said Meg, as the dead villain 
sat up and rubbed his elbows. 

"I don't see how you can write and act such splendid things, 

Jo. You're a regular Shakespeare!" exclaimed Beth, who firmly 
believed that her sisters were gifted with wonderful genius in all 
things. 

"Not quite," replied Jo modestly. "I do think _The Witches Curse, 
an Operatic T ragedy_ is rather a nice thing, but I'd like to try 
_Macbeth_, if we only had a trapdoor for Banquo. I always wanted to 
do the killing part. 'Is that a dagger that I see before me?" 
muttered Jo, rolling her eyes and clutching at the air, as she had 
seen a famous tragedian do. 

"No, it's the toasting fork, with Mother's shoe on it instead 
of the bread. Beth's stage-struck!" cried Meg, and the rehearsal 
ended in a general burst of laughter. 

"Glad to find you so merry, my girls," said a cheery voice at 

the door, and actors and audience turned to welcome a tall, motherly 

lady with a 'can I help you' look about her which was truly delightful. 

She was not elegantly dressed, but a noble-looking woman, and the 
girls thought the gray cloak and unfashionable bonnet covered the most 
splendid mother in the world. 

"Well, dearies, how have you got on today? There was so much to 
do, getting the boxes ready to go tomorrow, that I didn't come home 
to dinner. Has anyone called, Beth? How is your cold, Meg? Jo, 
you look tired to death. Come and kiss me, baby." 

While making these maternal inquiries Mrs. March got her wet 
things off, her warm slippers on, and sitting down in the easy 
chair, drew Amy to her lap, preparing to enjoy the happiest hour 
of her busy day. The girls flew about, trying to make things 
comfortable, each in her own way. Meg arranged the tea table, Jo 
brought wood and set chairs, dropping, over-turning, and clattering 
everything she touched. Beth trotted to and fro between parlor 
kitchen, quiet and busy, while Amy gave directions to everyone, as 
she sat with her hands folded. 

As they gathered about the table, Mrs. March said, with a 
particularly happy face, "I've got a treat for you after supper." 



A quick, bright smile went round like a streak of sunshine. 

Beth clapped her hands, regardless of the biscuit she held, 
and Jo tossed up her napkin, crying, "A letter! A letter! Three 
cheers for Father!" 

"Yes, a nice long letter. He is well, and thinks he shall 
get through the cold season better than we feared. He sends all 
sorts of loving wishes for Christmas, and an especial message 
to you girls," said Mrs. March, patting her pocket as if she 
had got a treasure there. 

"Hurry and get done! Don't stop to quirk your little finger 
and simper over your plate, Amy," cried Jo, choking on her tea 
and dropping her bread, butter side down, on the carpet in her 
haste to get at the treat. 

Beth ate no more, but crept away to sit in her shadowy corner 
and brood over the delight to come, till the others were ready. 

"I think it was so splendid in Father to go as chaplain 
when he was too old to be drafted, and not strong enough for 
a soldier," said Meg warmly. 

"Don't I wish I could go as a drummer, a vivan-what's its 
name? Or a nurse, so I could be near him and help him," exclaimed 
Jo, with a groan. 

"It must be very disagreeable to sleep in a tent, and eat 
all sorts of bad-tasting things, and drink out of a tin mug," 
sighed Amy. 

"When will he come home, Marmee?" asked Beth, with a little 
quiver in her voice. 

"Not for many months, dear, unless he is sick. He will stay 
and do his work faithfully as long as he can, and we won't ask 
for him back a minute sooner than he can be spared. Now come and 
hear the letter." 

They all drew to the fire, Mother in the big chair with Beth 
at her feet, Meg and Amy perched on either arm of the chair, and 
Jo leaning on the back, where no one would see any sign of emotion 
if the letter should happen to be touching. Very few letters were 
written in those hard times that were not touching, especially 
those which fathers sent home. In this one little was said of the 
hardships endured, the dangers faced, or the homesickness conquered. 
It was a cheerful, hopeful letter, full of lively descriptions 



of camp life, marches, and military news, and only at the end 
did the writer's heart over-flow with fatherly love and longing 
for the little girls at home. 

"Give them all of my dear love and a kiss. Tell them I think 
of them by day, pray for them by night, and find my best comfort 
in their affection at all times. A year seems very long to wait 
before I see them, but remind them that while we wait we may all 
work, so that these hard days need not be wasted. I know they will 
remember all I said to them, that they will be loving children to 
you, will do their duty faithfully, fight their bosom enemies bravely, 
and conquer themselves so beautifully that when I come back to them 
I may be fonder and prouder than ever of my little women." 

Everybody sniffed when they came to that part. Jo wasn't 
ashamed of the great tear that dropped off the end of her nose, and 
Amy never minded the rumpling of her curls as she hid her face on 
her mother's shoulder and sobbed out, "I am a selfish girl! But 
I'll truly try to be better, so he mayn't be disappointed in me 
by-and-by." 

"We all will," cried Meg. "I think too much of my looks and 
hate to work, but won't any more, if I can help it." 

"I'll try and be what he loves to call me, 'a little woman' 

and not be rough and wild, but do my duty here instead of wanting 

to be somewhere else," said Jo, thinking that keeping her temper 

at home was a much harder task than facing a rebel or two down South. 

Beth said nothing, but wiped away her tears with the blue army 
sock and began to knit with all her might, losing no time in doing 
the duty that lay nearest her, while she resolved in her quiet 
little soul to be all that Father hoped to find her when the year 
brought round the happy coming home. 

Mrs. March broke the silence that followed Jo's words, by 
saying in her cheery voice, "Do you remember how you used to play 
Pilgrims Progress when you were little things? Nothing delighted 
you more than to have me tie my piece bags on your backs for burdens, 
give you hats and sticks and rolls of paper, and let you travel 
through the house from the cellar, which was the City of Destruction, 
up, up, to the housetop, where you had all the lovely things you 
could collect to make a Celestial City." 

"What fun it was, especially going by the lions, fighting 
Apollyon, and passing through the valley where the hob-goblins 
were," said Jo. 


I liked the place where the bundles fell off and tumbled 



downstairs," said Meg. 


"I don't remember much about it, except that I was afraid of 
the cellar and the dark entry, and always liked the cake and milk 
we had up at the top. If I wasn't too old for such things, I'd 
rather like to play it over again," said Amy, who began to talk 
of renouncing childish things at the mature age of twelve. 

"We never are too old for this, my dear, because it is a play 
we are playing all the time in one way or another. Our burdens are 
here, our road is before us, and the longing for goodness and 
happiness is the guide that leads us through many troubles and 
mistakes to the peace which is a true Celestial City. Now, my little 
pilgrims, suppose you begin again, not in play, but in earnest, 
and see how far on you can get before Father comes home." 

"Really, Mother? Where are our bundles?" asked Amy, who was 
a very literal young lady. 

"Each of you told what your burden was just now, except Beth. 

I rather think she hasn't got any," said her mother. 

"Yes, I have. Mine is dishes and dusters, and envying girls 
with nice pianos, and being afraid of people." 

Beth's bundle was such a funny one that everybody wanted to 
laugh, but nobody did, for it would have hurt her feelings very 
much. 

"Let us do it," said Meg thoughtfully. "It is only another 
name for trying to be good, and the story may help us, for though 
we do want to be good, it's hard work and we forget, and don't do 
our best." 

"We were in the Slough of Despond tonight, and Mother came 
and pulled us out as Help did in the book. We ought to have our 
roll of directions, like Christian. What shall we do about that?" 
asked Jo, delighted with the fancy which lent a little romance to 
the very dull task of doing her duty. 

"Look under your pillows Christmas morning, and you will 
find your guidebook," replied Mrs. March. 

They talked over the new plan while old Hannah cleared the 
table, then out came the four little work baskets, and the needles 
flew as the girls made sheets for Aunt March. It was uninteresting 
sewing, but tonight no one grumbled. They adopted Jo's plan of 
dividing the long seams into four parts, and calling the quarters 



Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and in that way got on capitally, 
especially when they talked about the different countries as they 
stitched their way through them. 

At nine they stopped work, and sang, as usual, before they 
went to bed. No one but Beth could get much music out of the old 
piano, but she had a way of softly touching the yellow keys and 
making a pleasant accompaniment to the simple songs they sang. Meg 
had a voice like a flute, and she and her mother led the little 
choir. Amy chirped like a cricket, and Jo wandered through the airs 
at her own sweet will, always coming out at the wrong place with a 
croak or a quaver that spoiled the most pensive tune. They had 
always done this from the time they could lisp . . . 

Crinkle, crinkle, 'ittle 'tar, 

and it had become a household custom, for the mother was a born 
singer. The first sound in the morning was her voice as she went 
about the house singing like a lark, and the last sound at night 
was the same cheery sound, for the girls never grew too old for 
that familiar lullaby. 
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Now Rann the Kite brings home the night 
That Mang the Bat sets free-- 
The herds are shut in byre and hut 
For loosed till dawn are we. 

This is the hour of pride and power, 

Talon and tush and claw. 

Oh, hearthe calll-Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle Law! 

Night-Song in the Jungle 

It was seven o'clock of a very warm evening in the Seeonee hills when 
Father Wolf woke up from his day's rest, scratched himself, yawned, and 
spread out his paws one after the other to get rid of the sleepy feeling 
in their tips. Mother Wolf lay with her big gray nose dropped across her 
four tumbling, squealing cubs, and the moon shone into the mouth of the 
cave where they all lived. "Augrh!" said Father Wolf. "It is time to 
hunt again." He was going to spring down hill when a little shadow with 
a bushy tail crossed the threshold and whined: "Good luck go with you, O 
Chief of the Wolves. And good luck and strong white teeth go with noble 
children that they may never forget the hungry in this world." 

It was the jackal-Tabaqui, the Dish-licker-and the wolves of India 
despise Tabaqui because he runs about making mischief, and telling 
tales, and eating rags and pieces of leather from the village 
rubbish-heaps. But they are afraid of him too, because Tabaqui, more 
than anyone else in the jungle, is apt to go mad, and then he forgets 
that he was ever afraid of anyone, and runs through the forest biting 
everything in his way. Even the tiger runs and hides when little Tabaqui 
goes mad, for madness is the most disgraceful thing that can overtake 



a wild creature. We call it hydrophobia, but they call it dewanee-the 
madness--and run. 


"Enter, then, and look," said Father Wolf stiffly, "but there is no food 
here." 

"For a wolf, no," said Tabaqui, "but for so mean a person as myself a 
dry bone is a good feast. Who are we, the Gidur-log [the jackal people], 
to pick and choose?" He scuttled to the back of the cave, where he 
found the bone of a buck with some meat on it, and sat cracking the end 
merrily. 

"All thanks for this good meal," he said, licking his lips. "How 
beautiful are the noble children! How large are their eyes! And so young 
too! Indeed, indeed, I might have remembered that the children of kings 
are men from the beginning." 

Now, Tabaqui knew as well as anyone else that there is nothing so 
unlucky as to compliment children to their faces. It pleased him to see 
Mother and Father Wolf look uncomfortable. 

Tabaqui sat still, rejoicing in the mischief that he had made, and then 
he said spitefully: 

"Shere Khan, the Big One, has shifted his hunting grounds. He will hunt 
among these hills for the next moon, so he has told me." 

Shere Khan was the tiger who lived near the Waingunga River, twenty 
miles away. 

"He has no right!" Father Wolf began angrily-"By the Law of the Jungle 
he has no right to change his quarters without due warning. He will 
frighten every head of game within ten miles, and I— I have to kill for 
two, these days." 

"His mother did not call him Lungri [the Lame One] for nothing," said 
Mother Wolf quietly. "He has been lame in one foot from his birth. That 
is why he has only killed cattle. Now the villagers of the Waingunga are 
angry with him, and he has come here to make our villagers angry. 

They will scour the jungle for him when he is far away, and we and our 
children must run when the grass is set alight. Indeed, we are very 
grateful to Shere Khan!" 

"Shall I tell him of your gratitude?" said Tabaqui. 

"Out!" snapped Father Wolf. "Out and hunt with thy master. Thou hast 
done harm enough for one night." 



"I go," said Tabaqui quietly. "Ye can hear Shere Khan below in the 
thickets. I might have saved myself the message." 

Father Wolf listened, and below in the valley that ran down to a little 
river he heard the dry, angry, snarly, singsong whine of a tiger who has 
caught nothing and does not care if all the jungle knows it. 

"The fool!" said Father Wolf. "To begin a night's work with that noise! 

Does he think that our buck are like his fat Waingunga bullocks?" 

"H'sh. It is neither bullock nor buck he hunts to-night," said Mother 
Wolf. "It is Man." 

The whine had changed to a sort of humming purr that seemed to come 
from every quarter of the compass. It was the noise that bewilders 
woodcutters and gypsies sleeping in the open, and makes them run 
sometimes into the very mouth of the tiger. 

"Man!" said Father Wolf, showing all his white teeth. "Faugh! Are there 
not enough beetles and frogs in the tanks that he must eat Man, and on 
our ground too!" 

The Law of the Jungle, which never orders anything without a reason, 
forbids every beast to eat Man except when he is killing to show his 
children how to kill, and then he must hunt outside the hunting grounds 
of his pack or tribe. The real reason for this is that man-killing 
means, sooner or later, the arrival of white men on elephants, with 
guns, and hundreds of brown men with gongs and rockets and torches. 
Then everybody in the jungle suffers. The reason the beasts give among 
themselves is that Man is the weakest and most defenseless of all living 
things, and it is unsportsmanlike to touch him. They say too-and it is 
true-that man-eaters become mangy, and lose their teeth. 

The purr grew louder, and ended in the full-throated "Aaarh!" of the 
tiger's charge. 

Then there was a howl-an untigerish howl-from Shere Khan. "He has 
missed," said Mother Wolf. "What is it?" 

Father Wolf ran out a few paces and heard Shere Khan muttering and 
mumbling savagely as he tumbled about in the scrub. 

"The fool has had no more sense than to jump at a woodcutter's campfire, 
and has burned his feet," said Father Wolf with a grunt. "Tabaqui is 
with him." 

"Something is coming uphill," said Mother Wolf, twitching one ear. "Get 
ready." 



The bushes rustled a little in the thicket, and Father Wolf dropped 
with his haunches under him, ready for his leap. Then, if you had been 
watching, you would have seen the most wonderful thing in the world-the 
wolf checked in mid-spring. He made his bound before he saw what it was 
he was jumping at, and then he tried to stop himself. The result was 
that he shot up straight into the air for four or five feet, landing 
almost where he left ground. 

"Man!" he snapped. "A man's cub. Look!" 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, stood a naked 
brown baby who could just walk-as soft and as dimpled a little atom 
as ever came to a wolf's cave at night. He looked up into Father Wolf's 
face, and laughed. 

"Is that a man's cub?" said Mother Wolf. "I have never seen one. Bring 
it here." 

A Wolf accustomed to moving his own cubs can, if necessary, mouth an egg 
without breaking it, and though Father Wolf's jaws closed right on the 
child's back not a tooth even scratched the skin as he laid it down 
among the cubs. 

"How little! How naked, and-how bold!" said Mother Wolf softly. The 
baby was pushing his way between the cubs to get close to the warm hide. 
"Ahai! He is taking his meal with the others. And so this is a man's 
cub. Now, was there ever a wolf that could boast of a man's cub among 
her children?" 

"I have heard now and again of such a thing, but never in our Pack or in 
my time," said Father Wolf. "He is altogether without hair, and I 
could kill him with a touch of my foot. But see, he looks up and is not 
afraid." 

The moonlight was blocked out of the mouth of the cave, for Shere Khan's 
great square head and shoulders were thrust into the entrance. Tabaqui, 
behind him, was squeaking: "My lord, my lord, it went in here!" 

"Shere Khan does us great honor," said Father Wolf, but his eyes were 
very angry. "What does Shere Khan need?" 

"My quarry. A man's cub went this way," said Shere Khan. "Its parents 
have run off. Give it to me." 

Shere Khan had jumped at a woodcutter's campfire, as Father Wolf had 
said, and was furious from the pain of his burned feet. But Father Wolf 
knew that the mouth of the cave was too narrow for a tiger to come in 



by. Even where he was, Shere Khan's shoulders and forepaws were cramped 
for want of room, as a man's would be if he tried to fight in a barrel. 

"The Wolves are a free people," said Father Wolf. "They take orders from 
the Head of the Pack, and not from any striped cattle-killer. The man's 
cub is ours-to kill if we choose." 

"Ye choose and ye do not choose! What talk is this of choosing? By the 
bull that I killed, am I to stand nosing into your dog's den for my fair 
dues? It is I, Shere Khan, who speak!" 

The tiger's roar filled the cave with thunder. Mother Wolf shook herself 
clear of the cubs and sprang forward, her eyes, like two green moons in 
the darkness, facing the blazing eyes of Shere Khan. 

"And it is I, Raksha [The Demon], who answers. The man's cub is mine, 
Lungri--mine to me! He shall not be killed. He shall live to run with 
the Pack and to hunt with the Pack; and in the end, look you, hunter of 
little naked cubs--frog-eater-fish-killer-he shall hunt thee! Now get 
hence, or by the Sambhur that I killed (I eat no starved cattle), back 
thou goest to thy mother, burned beast of the jungle, lamer than ever 
thou earnest into the world! Go!" 

Father Wolf looked on amazed. He had almost forgotten the days when he 
won Mother Wolf in fair fight from five other wolves, when she ran in 
the Pack and was not called The Demon for compliment's sake. Shere Khan 
might have faced Father Wolf, but he could not stand up against Mother 
Wolf, for he knew that where he was she had all the advantage of the 
ground, and would fight to the death. So he backed out of the cave mouth 
growling, and when he was clear he shouted: 

"Each dog barks in his own yard! We will see what the Pack will say to 
this fostering of man-cubs. The cub is mine, and to my teeth he will 
come in the end, O bush-tailed thieves!" 

Mother Wolf threw herself down panting among the cubs, and Father Wolf 
said to her gravely: 

"Shere Khan speaks this much truth. The cub must be shown to the Pack. 
Wilt thou still keep him, Mother?" 

"Keep him!" she gasped. "He came naked, by night, alone and very hungry; 
yet he was not afraid! Look, he has pushed one of my babes to one side 
already. And that lame butcher would have killed him and would have run 
off to the Waingunga while the villagers here hunted through all our 
lairs in revenge! Keep him? Assuredly I will keep him. Lie still, little 
frog. O thou Mowgli-for Mowgli the Frog I will call thee-the time will 
come when thou wilt hunt Shere Khan as he has hunted thee." 



But what will our Pack say?" said Father Wolf. 


The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any wolf may, when he 
marries, withdraw from the Pack he belongs to. But as soon as his cubs 
are old enough to stand on their feet he must bring them to the Pack 
Council, which is generally held once a month at full moon, in order 
that the other wolves may identify them. After that inspection the cubs 
are free to run where they please, and until they have killed their 
first buck no excuse is accepted if a grown wolf of the Pack kills one 
of them. The punishment is death where the murderer can be found; and if 
you think for a minute you will see that this must be so. 

Father Wolf waited till his cubs could run a little, and then on the 
night of the Pack Meeting took them and Mowgli and Mother Wolf to the 
Council Rock-a hilltop covered with stones and boulders where a hundred 
wolves could hide. Akela, the great gray Lone Wolf, who led all the Pack 
by strength and cunning, lay out at full length on his rock, and 
below him sat forty or more wolves of every size and color, from 
badger-colored veterans who could handle a buck alone to young black 
three-year-olds who thought they could. The Lone Wolf had led them for a 
year now. He had fallen twice into a wolf trap in his youth, and once he 
had been beaten and left for dead; so he knew the manners and customs 
of men. There was very little talking at the Rock. The cubs tumbled over 
each other in the center of the circle where their mothers and fathers 
sat, and now and again a senior wolf would go quietly up to a cub, look 
at him carefully, and return to his place on noiseless feet. Sometimes a 
mother would push her cub far out into the moonlight to be sure that 
he had not been overlooked. Akela from his rock would cry: "Ye know 
the Law-ye know the Law. Look well, O Wolves!" And the anxious mothers 
would take up the call: "Look-look well, O Wolves!" 

At last-and Mother Wolf's neck bristles lifted as the time came-Father 
Wolf pushed "Mowgli the Frog," as they called him, into the center, 
where he sat laughing and playing with some pebbles that glistened in 
the moonlight. 

Akela never raised his head from his paws, but went on with the 
monotonous cry: "Look well!" A muffled roar came up from behind the 
rocks-the voice of Shere Khan crying: "The cub is mine. Give him to 
me. What have the Free People to do with a man's cub?" Akela never even 
twitched his ears. All he said was: "Look well, O Wolves! What have 
the Free People to do with the orders of any save the Free People? Look 
well!" 

There was a chorus of deep growls, and a young wolf in his fourth year 
flung back Shere Khan's question to Akela: "What have the Free People to 
do with a man's cub?" Now, the Law of the Jungle lays down that if there 



is any dispute as to the right of a cub to be accepted by the Pack, he 
must be spoken for by at least two members of the Pack who are not his 
father and mother. 

"Who speaks for this cub?" said Akela. "Among the Free People who 
speaks?" There was no answer and Mother Wolf got ready for what she knew 
would be her last fight, if things came to fighting. 

Then the only other creature who is allowed at the Pack Council-Baloo, 
the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of the Jungle: 
old Baloo, who can come and go where he pleases because he eats only 
nuts and roots and honey--rose upon his hind quarters and grunted. 

"The man's cub-the man's cub?" he said. "I speak for the man's cub. 

There is no harm in a man's cub. I have no gift of words, but I speak 
the truth. Let him run with the Pack, and be entered with the others. I 
myself will teach him." 

"We need yet another," said Akela. "Baloo has spoken, and he is our 
teacher for the young cubs. Who speaks besides Baloo?" 

A black shadow dropped down into the circle. It was Bagheera the Black 
Panther, inky black all over, but with the panther markings showing 
up in certain lights like the pattern of watered silk. Everybody knew 
Bagheera, and nobody cared to cross his path; for he was as cunning as 
Tabaqui, as bold as the wild buffalo, and as reckless as the wounded 
elephant. But he had a voice as soft as wild honey dripping from a tree, 
and a skin softer than down. 

"O Akela, and ye the Free People," he purred, "I have no right in your 
assembly, but the Law of the Jungle says that if there is a doubt which 
is not a killing matter in regard to a new cub, the life of that cub may 
be bought at a price. And the Law does not say who may or may not pay 
that price. Am I right?" 

"Good! Good!" said the young wolves, who are always hungry. "Listen to 
Bagheera. The cub can be bought for a price. It is the Law." 

"Knowing that I have no right to speak here, I ask your leave." 

"Speak then," cried twenty voices. 

"To kill a naked cub is shame. Besides, he may make better sport for you 
when he is grown. Baloo has spoken in his behalf. Now to Baloo's word 
I will add one bull, and a fat one, newly killed, not half a mile 
from here, if ye will accept the man's cub according to the Law. Is it 
difficult?" 



There was a clamor of scores of voices, saying: "What matter? He will 
die in the winter rains. He will scorch in the sun. What harm can 
a naked frog do us? Let him run with the Pack. Where is the bull, 

Bagheera? Let him be accepted." And then came Akela's deep bay, crying: 
"Look well-look well, O Wolves!" 

Mowgli was still deeply interested in the pebbles, and he did not notice 
when the wolves came and looked at him one by one. At last they all went 
down the hill for the dead bull, and only Akela, Bagheera, Baloo, and 
Mowgli's own wolves were left. Shere Khan roared still in the night, for 
he was very angry that Mowgli had not been handed over to him. 

"Ay, roar well," said Bagheera, under his whiskers, "for the time will 
come when this naked thing will make thee roar to another tune, or I 
know nothing of man." 

"It was well done," said Akela. "Men and their cubs are very wise. He 
may be a help in time." 

"Truly, a help in time of need; for none can hope to lead the Pack 
forever," said Bagheera. 

Akela said nothing. He was thinking of the time that comes to every 
leader of every pack when his strength goes from him and he gets feebler 
and feebler, till at last he is killed by the wolves and a new leader 
comes up-to be killed in his turn. 

"Take him away," he said to Father Wolf, "and train him as befits one of 
the Free People." 

And that is how Mowgli was entered into the Seeonee Wolf Pack for the 
price of a bull and on Baloo's good word. 

Now you must be content to skip ten or eleven whole years, and only 
guess at all the wonderful life that Mowgli led among the wolves, 
because if it were written out it would fill ever so many books. He 
grew up with the cubs, though they, of course, were grown wolves almost 
before he was a child. And Father Wolf taught him his business, and the 
meaning of things in the jungle, till every rustle in the grass, every 
breath of the warm night air, every note of the owls above his head, 
every scratch of a bat's claws as it roosted for a while in a tree, and 
every splash of every little fish jumping in a pool meant just as much 
to him as the work of his office means to a business man. When he was 
not learning he sat out in the sun and slept, and ate and went to sleep 
again. When he felt dirty or hot he swam in the forest pools; and 
when he wanted honey (Baloo told him that honey and nuts were just as 
pleasant to eat as raw meat) he climbed up for it, and that Bagheera 
showed him how to do. Bagheera would lie out on a branch and call, "Come 



along, Little Brother," and at first Mowgli would cling like the sloth, 
but afterward he would fling himself through the branches almost as 
boldly as the gray ape. He took his place at the Council Rock, too, 
when the Pack met, and there he discovered that if he stared hard at any 
wolf, the wolf would be forced to drop his eyes, and so he used to stare 
for fun. At other times he would pick the long thorns out of the pads 
of his friends, for wolves suffer terribly from thorns and burs in their 
coats. He would go down the hillside into the cultivated lands by night, 
and look very curiously at the villagers in their huts, but he had a 
mistrust of men because Bagheera showed him a square box with a drop 
gate so cunningly hidden in the jungle that he nearly walked into it, 
and told him that it was a trap. He loved better than anything else to 
go with Bagheera into the dark warm heart of the forest, to sleep all 
through the drowsy day, and at night see how Bagheera did his 
killing. Bagheera killed right and left as he felt hungry, and so did 
Mowgli-with one exception. As soon as he was old enough to understand 
things, Bagheera told him that he must never touch cattle because he had 
been bought into the Pack at the price of a bull's life. "All the jungle 
is thine," said Bagheera, "and thou canst kill everything that thou art 
strong enough to kill; but for the sake of the bull that bought thee 
thou must never kill or eat any cattle young or old. That is the Law of 
the Jungle." Mowgli obeyed faithfully. 

And he grew and grew strong as a boy must grow who does not know that 
he is learning any lessons, and who has nothing in the world to think of 
except things to eat. 

Mother Wolf told him once or twice that Shere Khan was not a creature 
to be trusted, and that some day he must kill Shere Khan. But though a 
young wolf would have remembered that advice every hour, Mowgli forgot 
it because he was only a boy--though he would have called himself a wolf 
if he had been able to speak in any human tongue. 

Shere Khan was always crossing his path in the jungle, for as Akela grew 
older and feebler the lame tiger had come to be great friends with the 
younger wolves of the Pack, who followed him for scraps, a thing Akela 
would never have allowed if he had dared to push his authority to the 
proper bounds. Then Shere Khan would flatter them and wonder that such 
fine young hunters were content to be led by a dying wolf and a man's 
cub. "They tell me," Shere Khan would say, "that at Council ye dare 
not look him between the eyes." And the young wolves would growl and 
bristle. 

Bagheera, who had eyes and ears everywhere, knew something of this, and 
once or twice he told Mowgli in so many words that Shere Khan would kill 
him some day. Mowgli would laugh and answer: "I have the Pack and I have 
thee; and Baloo, though he is so lazy, might strike a blow or two for my 
sake. Why should I be afraid?" 



It was one very warm day that a new notion came to Bagheera-born of 
something that he had heard. Perhaps Ikki the Porcupine had told him; 
but he said to Mowgli when they were deep in the jungle, as the boy lay 
with his head on Bagheera's beautiful black skin, "Little Brother, how 
often have I told thee that Shere Khan is thy enemy?" 

"As many times as there are nuts on that palm," said Mowgli, who, 
naturally, could not count. "What of it? I am sleepy, Bagheera, and 
Shere Khan is all long tail and loud talk-like Mao, the Peacock." 

"But this is no time for sleeping. Baloo knows it; I know it; the Pack 
know it; and even the foolish, foolish deer know. Tabaqui has told thee 
too." 

"Ho! ho!" said Mowgli. "Tabaqui came to me not long ago with some rude 
talk that I was a naked man's cub and not fit to dig pig-nuts. But I 
caught Tabaqui by the tail and swung him twice against a palm-tree to 
teach him better manners." 

"That was foolishness, for though Tabaqui is a mischief-maker, he would 
have told thee of something that concerned thee closely. Open those 
eyes, Little Brother. Shere Khan dare not kill thee in the jungle. But 
remember, Akela is very old, and soon the day comes when he cannot kill 
his buck, and then he will be leader no more. Many of the wolves that 
looked thee over when thou wast brought to the Council first are old 
too, and the young wolves believe, as Shere Khan has taught them, that 
a man-cub has no place with the Pack. In a little time thou wilt be a 
man." 

"And what is a man that he should not run with his brothers?" said 
Mowgli. "I was born in the jungle. I have obeyed the Law of the Jungle, 
and there is no wolf of ours from whose paws I have not pulled a thorn. 
Surely they are my brothers!" 

Bagheera stretched himself at full length and half shut his eyes. 

"Little Brother," said he, "feel under my jaw." 

Mowgli put up his strong brown hand, and just under Bagheera's silky 
chin, where the giant rolling muscles were all hid by the glossy hair, 
he came upon a little bald spot. 

"There is no one in the jungle that knows that I, Bagheera, carry that 
mark-the mark of the collar; and yet, Little Brother, I was born among 
men, and it was among men that my mother died— in the cages of the 
king's palace at Oodeypore. It was because of this that I paid the price 
for thee at the Council when thou wast a little naked cub. Yes, I too 
was born among men. I had never seen the jungle. They fed me behind 



bars from an iron pan till one night I felt that I was Bagheera-the 
Panther-and no man's plaything, and I broke the silly lock with one 
blow of my paw and came away. And because I had learned the ways of men, 
I became more terrible in the jungle than Shere Khan. Is it not so?" 

"Yes," said Mowgli, "all the jungle fear Bagheera-all except Mowgli." 

"Oh, thou art a man's cub," said the Black Panther very tenderly. "And 
even as I returned to my jungle, so thou must go back to men at last--to 
the men who are thy brothers-if thou art not killed in the Council." 

"But why--but why should any wish to kill me?" said Mowgli. 

"Look at me," said Bagheera. And Mowgli looked at him steadily between 
the eyes. The big panther turned his head away in half a minute. 

"That is why," he said, shifting his paw on the leaves. "Not even I can 
look thee between the eyes, and I was born among men, and I love thee, 
Little Brother. The others they hate thee because their eyes cannot meet 
thine; because thou art wise; because thou hast pulled out thorns from 
their feet-because thou art a man." 

"I did not know these things," said Mowgli sullenly, and he frowned 
under his heavy black eyebrows. 

"What is the Law of the Jungle? Strike first and then give tongue. By 
thy very carelessness they know that thou art a man. But be wise. It is 
in my heart that when Akela misses his next kill-and at each hunt 
it costs him more to pin the buck-the Pack will turn against him and 
against thee. They will hold a jungle Council at the Rock, and then-and 
then-l have it!" said Bagheera, leaping up. "Go thou down quickly to 
the men's huts in the valley, and take some of the Red Flower which they 
grow there, so that when the time comes thou mayest have even a stronger 
friend than I or Baloo or those of the Pack that love thee. Get the Red 
Flower." 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature in the jungle will 
call fire by its proper name. Every beast lives in deadly fear of it, 
and invents a hundred ways of describing it. 

"The Red Flower?" said Mowgli. "That grows outside their huts in the 
twilight. I will get some." 

"There speaks the man's cub," said Bagheera proudly. "Remember that it 
grows in little pots. Get one swiftly, and keep it by thee for time of 
need." 


Good!" said Mowgli. "I go. But art thou sure, O my Bagheera"-he 



slipped his arm around the splendid neck and looked deep into the big 
eyes--"art thou sure that all this is Shere Khan's doing?" 

"By the Broken Lock that freed me, I am sure, Little Brother." 

"Then, by the Bull that bought me, I will pay Shere Khan full tale for 
this, and it may be a little over," said Mowgli, and he bounded away. 

"That is a man. That is all a man," said Bagheera to himself, lying down 
again. "Oh, Shere Khan, never was a blacker hunting than that frog-hunt 
of thine ten years ago!" 

Mowgli was far and far through the forest, running hard, and his heart 
was hot in him. He came to the cave as the evening mist rose, and drew 
breath, and looked down the valley. The cubs were out, but Mother 
Wolf, at the back of the cave, knew by his breathing that something was 
troubling her frog. 

"What is it, Son?" she said. 

"Some bat's chatter of Shere Khan," he called back. "I hunt among the 
plowed fields tonight," and he plunged downward through the bushes, to 
the stream at the bottom of the valley. There he checked, for he heard 
the yell of the Pack hunting, heard the bellow of a hunted Sambhur, 
and the snort as the buck turned at bay. Then there were wicked, bitter 
howls from the young wolves: "Akela! Akela! Let the Lone Wolf show his 
strength. Room for the leader of the Pack! Spring, Akela!" 

The Lone Wolf must have sprung and missed his hold, for Mowgli heard the 
snap of his teeth and then a yelp as the Sambhur knocked him over with 
his forefoot. 

He did not wait for anything more, but dashed on; and the yells grew 
fainter behind him as he ran into the croplands where the villagers 
lived. 

"Bagheera spoke truth," he panted, as he nestled down in some cattle 
fodder by the window of a hut. "To-morrow is one day both for Akela and 
for me." 

Then he pressed his face close to the window and watched the fire on 
the hearth. He saw the husbandman's wife get up and feed it in the night 
with black lumps. And when the morning came and the mists were all white 
and cold, he saw the man's child pick up a wicker pot plastered inside 
with earth, fill it with lumps of red-hot charcoal, put it under his 
blanket, and go out to tend the cows in the byre. 


Is that all?" said Mowgli. "If a cub can do it, there is nothing to 



fear." So he strode round the corner and met the boy, took the pot from 
his hand, and disappeared into the mist while the boy howled with fear. 


"They are very like me," said Mowgli, blowing into the pot as he had 
seen the woman do. "This thing will die if I do not give it things to 
eat"; and he dropped twigs and dried bark on the red stuff. Halfway up 
the hill he met Bagheera with the morning dew shining like moonstones on 
his coat. 

"Akela has missed," said the Panther. "They would have killed him last 
night, but they needed thee also. They were looking for thee on the 
hill." 


"I was among the plowed lands. I am ready. See!" Mowgli held up the 
fire-pot. 

"Good! Now, I have seen men thrust a dry branch into that stuff, and 
presently the Red Flower blossomed at the end of it. Art thou not 
afraid?" 

"No. Why should I fear? I remember now-if it is not a dream--how, 
before I was a Wolf, I lay beside the Red Flower, and it was warm and 
pleasant." 

All that day Mowgli sat in the cave tending his fire pot and dipping 
dry branches into it to see how they looked. He found a branch that 
satisfied him, and in the evening when Tabaqui came to the cave and told 
him rudely enough that he was wanted at the Council Rock, he laughed 
till Tabaqui ran away. Then Mowgli went to the Council, still laughing. 

Akela the Lone Wolf lay by the side of his rock as a sign that the 
leadership of the Pack was open, and Shere Khan with his following of 
scrap-fed wolves walked to and fro openly being flattered. Bagheera lay 
close to Mowgli, and the fire pot was between Mowgli's knees. When they 
were all gathered together, Shere Khan began to speak-a thing he would 
never have dared to do when Akela was in his prime. 

"He has no right," whispered Bagheera. "Say so. He is a dog's son. He 
will be frightened." 

Mowgli sprang to his feet. "Free People," he cried, "does Shere Khan 
lead the Pack? What has a tiger to do with our leadership?" 

"Seeing that the leadership is yet open, and being asked to speak--" 

Shere Khan began. 

"By whom?" said Mowgli. "Are we all jackals, to fawn on this cattle 
butcher? The leadership of the Pack is with the Pack alone." 



There were yells of "Silence, thou man's cub!" "Let him speak. He has 
kept our Law"; and at last the seniors of the Pack thundered: "Let the 
Dead Wolf speak." When a leader of the Pack has missed his kill, he is 
called the Dead Wolf as long as he lives, which is not long. 

Akela raised his old head wearily:- 

"Free People, and ye too, jackals of Shere Khan, for twelve seasons I 
have led ye to and from the kill, and in all that time not one has been 
trapped or maimed. Now I have missed my kill. Ye know how that plot 
was made. Ye know how ye brought me up to an untried buck to make my 
weakness known. It was cleverly done. Your right is to kill me here on 
the Council Rock, now. Therefore, I ask, who comes to make an end of the 
Lone Wolf? For it is my right, by the Law of the Jungle, that ye come 
one by one." 

There was a long hush, for no single wolf cared to fight Akela to 
the death. Then Shere Khan roared: "Bah! What have we to do with this 
toothless fool? He is doomed to die! It is the man-cub who has lived too 
long. Free People, he was my meat from the first. Give him to me. I 
am weary of this man-wolf folly. He has troubled the jungle for ten 
seasons. Give me the man-cub, or I will hunt here always, and not give 
you one bone. He is a man, a man's child, and from the marrow of my 
bones I hate him!" 

Then more than half the Pack yelled: "A man! A man! What has a man to do 
with us? Let him go to his own place." 

"And turn all the people of the villages against us?" clamored Shere 
Khan. "No, give him to me. He is a man, and none of us can look him 
between the eyes." 

Akela lifted his head again and said, "He has eaten our food. He has 
slept with us. He has driven game for us. He has broken no word of the 
Law of the Jungle." 

"Also, I paid for him with a bull when he was accepted. The worth of a 
bull is little, but Bagheera's honor is something that he will perhaps 
fight for," said Bagheera in his gentlest voice. 

"A bull paid ten years ago!" the Pack snarled. "What do we care for 
bones ten years old?" 

"Or for a pledge?" said Bagheera, his white teeth bared under his lip. 

"Well are ye called the Free People!" 


No man's cub can run with the people of the jungle," howled Shere Khan. 



Give him to me! 


"He is our brother in all but blood," Akela went on, "and ye would kill 
him here! In truth, I have lived too long. Some of ye are eaters of 
cattle, and of others I have heard that, under Shere Khan's teaching, 
ye go by dark night and snatch children from the villager's doorstep. 
Therefore I know ye to be cowards, and it is to cowards I speak. It is 
certain that I must die, and my life is of no worth, or I would offer 
that in the man-cub's place. But for the sake of the Honor of 
the Pack, -a little matter that by being without a leader ye have 
forgotten,--l promise that if ye let the man-cub go to his own place, I 
will not, when my time comes to die, bare one tooth against ye. I will 
die without fighting. That will at least save the Pack three lives. 

More I cannot do; but if ye will, I can save ye the shame that comes of 
killing a brother against whom there is no fault--a brother spoken for 
and bought into the Pack according to the Law of the Jungle." 

"He is a man-a man-a man!" snarled the Pack. And most of the wolves 
began to gather round Shere Khan, whose tail was beginning to switch. 

"Now the business is in thy hands," said Bagheera to Mowgli. "We can do 
no more except fight." 

Mowgli stood upright--the fire pot in his hands. Then he stretched out 
his arms, and yawned in the face of the Council; but he was furious with 
rage and sorrow, for, wolflike, the wolves had never told him how they 
hated him. "Listen you!" he cried. "There is no need for this dog's 
jabber. Ye have told me so often tonight that I am a man (and indeed I 
would have been a wolf with you to my life's end) that I feel your words 
are true. So I do not call ye my brothers any more, but sag [dogs], as 
a man should. What ye will do, and what ye will not do, is not yours 
to say. That matter is with me; and that we may see the matter more 
plainly, I, the man, have brought here a little of the Red Flower which 
ye, dogs, fear." 

He flung the fire pot on the ground, and some of the red coals lit 
a tuft of dried moss that flared up, as all the Council drew back in 
terror before the leaping flames. 

Mowgli thrust his dead branch into the fire till the twigs lit and 
crackled, and whirled it above his head among the cowering wolves. 

"Thou art the master," said Bagheera in an undertone. "Save Akela from 
the death. He was ever thy friend." 

Akela, the grim old wolf who had never asked for mercy in his life, gave 
one piteous look at Mowgli as the boy stood all naked, his long black 
hair tossing over his shoulders in the light of the blazing branch that 



made the shadows jump and quiver. 


"Good!" said Mowgli, staring round slowly. "I see that ye are dogs. I go 
from you to my own people-if they be my own people. The jungle is shut 
to me, and I must forget your talk and your companionship. But I will be 
more merciful than ye are. Because I was all but your brother in blood, 

I promise that when I am a man among men I will not betray ye to men as 
ye have betrayed me." He kicked the fire with his foot, and the sparks 
flew up. "There shall be no war between any of us in the Pack. But here 
is a debt to pay before I go." He strode forward to where Shere Khan sat 
blinking stupidly at the flames, and caught him by the tuft on his chin. 
Bagheera followed in case of accidents. "Up, dog!" Mowgli cried. "Up, 
when a man speaks, or I will set that coat ablaze!" 

Shere Khan's ears lay flat back on his head, and he shut his eyes, for 
the blazing branch was very near. 

"This cattle-killer said he would kill me in the Council because he had 
not killed me when I was a cub. Thus and thus, then, do we beat dogs 
when we are men. Stir a whisker, Lungri, and I ram the Red Flower down 
thy gullet!" He beat Shere Khan over the head with the branch, and the 
tiger whimpered and whined in an agony of fear. 

"Pah! Singed jungle cat-go now! But remember when next I come to the 
Council Rock, as a man should come, it will be with Shere Khan's hide 
on my head. For the rest, Akela goes free to live as he pleases. Ye will 
not kill him, because that is not my will. Nor do I think that ye 
will sit here any longer, lolling out your tongues as though ye were 
somebodies, instead of dogs whom I drive out-thus! Go!" The fire was 
burning furiously at the end of the branch, and Mowgli struck right 
and left round the circle, and the wolves ran howling with the sparks 
burning their fur. At last there were only Akela, Bagheera, and perhaps 
ten wolves that had taken Mowgli's part. Then something began to hurt 
Mowgli inside him, as he had never been hurt in his life before, and he 
caught his breath and sobbed, and the tears ran down his face. 

"What is it? What is it?" he said. "I do not wish to leave the jungle, 
and I do not know what this is. Am I dying, Bagheera?" 

"No, Little Brother. That is only tears such as men use," said Bagheera. 
"Now I know thou art a man, and a man's cub no longer. The jungle is 
shut indeed to thee henceforward. Let them fall, Mowgli. They are only 
tears." So Mowgli sat and cried as though his heart would break; and he 
had never cried in all his life before. 

"Now," he said, "I will go to men. But first I must say farewell to my 
mother." And he went to the cave where she lived with Father Wolf, and 
he cried on her coat, while the four cubs howled miserably. 



"Ye will not forget me?" said Mowgli. 

"Never while we can follow a trail," said the cubs. "Come to the foot of 
the hill when thou art a man, and we will talk to thee; and we will come 
into the croplands to play with thee by night." 

"Come soon!" said Father Wolf. "Oh, wise little frog, come again soon; 
for we be old, thy mother and I." 

"Come soon," said Mother Wolf, "little naked son of mine. For, listen, 
child of man, I loved thee more than ever I loved my cubs." 

"I will surely come," said Mowgli. "And when I come it will be to lay 
out Shere Khan's hide upon the Council Rock. Do not forget me! Tell them 
in the jungle never to forget me!" 

The dawn was beginning to break when Mowgli went down the hillside 
alone, to meet those mysterious things that are called men. 



The Dog Cart 

Project Gutenberg's EBook #52254 

The Brownie Scouts at Windmill Farm, by Mildred A. Wirt 


Five pair of eyes focused with rapt attention upon Miss Paula Mohr, the 
librarian. 

Five little girls in pin-checked Brownie Scout uniforms had been 
listening attentively to a tale about the children of Holland. 

Now, in the story room of the Rosedale Public Library, they awaited an 
important announcement. 

"Girls," began Miss Mohr. She was young and pretty, and her voice had 
soft edges. "How would the Brownies like to help this spring with 
Rosedale's annual tulip show?" 

"Oh, fine and dandy!" cried Vevi McGuire. 

The dark-eyed little girl shouted approval, even without asking what 
the Brownies would be expected to do. But then, she knew anything 
planned by Miss Mohr or Miss Jean Gordon, the Brownie troop leader, 
would be fun. 

"Will we sell things?" inquired Connie Williams. 

Connie was the quiet, thoughtful member of the group. Sometimes the 
other Brownies, Rosemary Fritche, Sunny Davidson and Jane Tuttle, 
teased her by calling her "the thinker." 

"Oh, no," replied Miss Mohr. "I am not sure of the plans, but we would 
assist Mrs. Langley." 

The Brownie Scouts all knew that Mrs. Langley was president of the 
Rosedale Garden Club. She lived with her servants on a large estate of 
many acres at the edge of town. 

Each spring when bulbs bloomed, her gardens were the most beautiful in 
Rosedale. 

"May we help Mrs. Langley?" asked Jane Tuttle, with a toss of her long 
pigtails. She directed the question at Miss Gordon. 

"Why, yes," the troop leader promptly agreed. "I think the project 
would be a most worthwhile one." 



"When will Rosedale have its flower show?" inquired Sunny Davidson. 

Miss Mohr explained that the exact date had not yet been set. It would 
depend, she said, upon the weather, and when the tulips reached the 
climax of bloom. 

"This year Mrs. Langley hopes to interest all garden growers and 
possibly the commercial raisers," she added. "We want our show to be 
the best ever!" 

"Speaking of commercial growers, reminds me of something!" spoke up 
Miss Gordon. "Do you girls know Peter Van Der Lann?" 

The Brownies had never heard the name. Miss Mohr however, knew it well. 

"Peter Van Der Lann is the young Dutchman who started a tulip nursery 
here last fall," she declared. "His little niece, Hanny, often comes to 
the library to read." 

"A charming little girl," added Miss Gordon warmly. "Just the right age 
to be a Brownie too-eight, I believe." 

The Brownies now were very quiet, thinking about Hanny. Then Connie 
spoke. 

"I saw her once, I think. She was buying a lolly-pop at the drugstore. 

She had long shining yellow braids and very blue eyes. But she wore big 
wooden shoes!" 

"_Klompen_," supplied Miss Mohr, using the Dutch name. "Hanny only wore 
them when she first came to Rosedale months ago. She wears regular 
American shoes now. She has improved her English a great deal too." 

"Would she want to be a Brownie Scout?" Jane Tuttle asked, doubt in her 
voice. 

"I'm certain she would," replied Miss Gordon. "Holland has a Brownie 
organization too, you know. There, Brownies are called _Kabouters_ 
which means Little Elves." 

The girls plied Miss Gordon with eager questions about Hanny and the 
country from which she had come. 

In the midst of the conversation, someone tapped lightly on the door of 
the story room. Another librarian entered to speak to Miss Mohr. 


I am so sorry to interrupt," she apologized. "A caller is here by the 



name of Ashley Piff. He insists upon seeing both Miss Mohr and Miss 
Gordon. He says it is about the garden show." 

Neither Miss Gordon nor the librarian ever had heard of anyone named 
Mr. Piff. 

"I'll see him/' Miss Mohr decided. "The Brownie meeting was just ending 
anyway." 

She reminded the girls not to forget the regular story hour the 
following week. Then with Miss Gordon she went out into the main 
reading room to talk to the stranger. 

The Brownies donned their beanies and jackets. Gathering up their 
school books, they too sauntered outside. 

Mr. Piff was a short, stubby man with a black derby hat. He spoke too 
loudly for the library. His words carried clearly to every part of the 
quiet room. 

"Now this is my proposition," the Brownies heard him say. "I am a 
professional promoter of flower shows. If you ring me in on the deal, 

I'll put on a celebration that will be the talk of the town for years! 

We'll lift your little show out of the amateur class, and make it a 
hum-dinger. What d'you say?" 

"You really must see Mrs. Langley," replied Miss Mohr. "She is in 
charge. Personally though, I'm not in favor of turning our lovely 
garden show into a cheap commercial festival." 

"Nor am I," added Miss Gordon firmly. 

"You don't get the idea," protested Mr. Piff. "It would be a commercial 
project-true. There would be money in it for everyone. Rosedale and 
all the merchants would profit. The Brownies-" 

"Our organization cannot take part in such an enterprise," Miss Gordon 
said emphatically. "We have promised to help Mrs. Langley with the 
annual garden show. That however, is an entirely different matter." 

Mr. Piff realized that he could not change the teacher's mind. 

"Okay, if that's your decision," he said. "You'll regret it though. Now 
can you direct me to the nursery of Peter Van Der Lann?" 

Miss Mohr showed Mr. Piff on a map how to reach the nearby farm. 

"I'll never find the place by myself," he said. "How about driving out 



there with me?' 


Miss Mohr started to refuse, but before she could do so, Mr. Piff went 
on: 

"Isn't it nearly closing time here at the library?" 

"In ten minutes. But-" 

"It shouldn't take long to drive out to the nursery," Mr. Piff said 
briskly. "My car is at the door. Now it would be a great favor to a 
stranger who doesn't know the community. I'll take anyone who wants to 
go, and bring you back too." 

Miss Mohr really did not care to make the trip. But Mr. Piff was very 
persuasive. He pointed out that it was a lovely afternoon for a drive 
in the country. Finally, he convinced both young women that they should 
accompany him. 

"May we go too?" demanded Vevi. She always liked to ride in a car. 

Her request did not appear to please Mr. Piff. He managed to smile 
though, and said he would take as many Brownies as the sedan would 
accommodate. 

"I have to go home right away," spoke up Jane. 

"So do I," said Sunny. 

Rosemary also turned down the invitation. Vevi and Connie were the only 
two Brownies to go. They sat in the back seat of the big brown sedan, 
while Miss Mohr and Miss Gordon rode up front with Mr. Piff. 

As the car sped along the open country road, the promotor talked at 
great length. He kept telling the two young women about his elaborate 
plans for the flower festival. 

"I want to interest every tulip grower in the community," he said 
grandly. "This will be the biggest affair Rosedale has ever had!" 

Connie and Vevi fairly tingled with excitement to hear Mr. Piff 
describe everything he intended to do. 

The Brownie leader and Miss Mohr were less impressed. In fact, both 
women seemed rather relieved when finally the car came within view of 
the Van Der Lann nursery. 

"Oh, see the cute Dutch windmill!" cried Vevi as the car rolled over a 



hilltop. 


The tower-like wooden building stood nearly fifty feet high on a slight 
rise of land. Because it had been painted red, blue and green, the 
unique structure could be seen from a long distance. Four large wind 
flaps turned lazily in the breeze. 

"Oh, how lovely!" exclaimed Miss Gordon, who never before had seen the 
mill. "Why, it looks like a charming bit of Old Holland!" 

Two stone gate piers marked the entrance to the farm. The house was 
gabled, with a red tile roof which sloped forward to cover a wide 
veranda. Beyond stood the big barn and a small milk house. Everywhere 
there were acres and acres of tulips. Only a few of the flowers as yet 
were in bloom. 

"This place will be a sea of color in a week or so!" exclaimed Miss 
Mohr. "I'd love to see it then." 

"We'll have the show when the flowers are at their best," said Mr. 

Piff. He leaped out of the car to open the gate. 

Returning, he drove through and pulled up in front of the house. Vevi 
and Connie jumped out, eager to explore. The farm was a delightful 
place, neat as a pin. Even the trees had been whitewashed. 

As the two little girls stood watching the huge revolving arms of the 
windmill, a nice looking young man came out of the house. His shirt 
was open at the neck and he was deeply tanned from having lived much 
of the time outdoors. 

"Good afternoon," he said, walking over to the car. "May I help you?" 

Vevi and Connie noticed that instead of saying Good, the word sounded a 
little like "goot." They guessed at once that he was Mr. Van Der Lann, 
the owner of the nursery. 

Mr. Piff introduced himself and at once began to tell of his plans for 
the flower show. 

Not caring to listen, Vevi and Connie wandered off down the cinder path. 

"Oh, see!" cried Vevi pointing ahead. "A little canal! The windmill 
must pump water from it to irrigate the tulip beds." 

The path which led to the canal went directly past the big windmill. 

Its great arms were covered with gray sailcloth which moved lazily in 
the light breeze. The big flaps swept low to the ground each time they 



revolved. 


"The windmill has a little house!" Vevi declared. "That must be where 
the machinery is kept." 

"I've never been inside a real mill," Connie remarked wistfully. 

"Neither have I. I'd like to go in. Shall we?" 

Connie held back. "I don't think it would be polite, Vevi. We're only 
half-way guests here on the farm. Mr. Van Der Lann didn't even invite 
us. We just came with Mr. Piff." 

For awhile the children watched the mill, and then went on down to the 
canal. A little bridge of planks stretched across to the opposite side. 

Both shores were lined with tulips, heavy with bud. All of the beds had 
been laid out in attractive patterns. 

"My, it will be pretty here when the flowers bloom," Vevi sighed. "No 
wonder Mr. Piff wants Mr. Van Der Lann to help with the flower show! 
This place would be a big attraction." 

Vevi noticed a small flat-bottomed boat tied up near the bridge. Its 
name, "GOLDEN TULIP," had been painted in bright yellow letters on the 
craft. 

"What an odd name for a boat!" she exclaimed. "Let's take a ride." 

"We can't," Connie replied firmly. "Anyway, the canal might be deep." 

"Why, it's shallow as anything," Vevi corrected her. "I can see the 
bottom." 

"We shouldn't do it anyway. Miss Gordon wouldn't like it." 

Connie knew that she must be firm, for Vevi had a way of getting into 
trouble. Once she had hooked her sled onto an automobile, and had been 
carried far out into the country. On another occasion the little girl 
had climbed into a box car to be taken off with a circus! 

"I wonder where the canal leads?" Vevi speculated, giving up the idea 
of a boat ride. 

The children could see that the canal wound along rich farm land toward 
another nursery property. However, the adjoining farm did not look as 
well laid out or as nicely kept as Mr. Van der Lann's place. 



After tossing a stick into the canal, the girls decided it must be time 
to return to the house. 

They were recrossing the bridge when Vevi suddenly halted. 

Connie, directly behind, bumped into her. 

"What's the idea, Vevi McGuire?" she demanded. "You nearly made me fall 
into the water!" 

Vevi spoke in an excited, hushed voice. "Connie, just see what is 
coming!" 

She moved aside so that her little friend's view would not be blocked. 

The barn doors had swung open, and now, clattering toward them, was a 
cart hauled by a huge dog. 

"Well, did you ever!" exclaimed Connie, laughing in delight. 

The little cart had two wheels. It was painted bright blue and held 
empty milk cans. 

Hurrying on across the bridge, the two girls ran toward the dog. 

Even though he had no driver, he seemed to know exactly where he was 
supposed to go. At least he trotted toward the milk house farther down 
the canal. 

"Hello, doggie," Vevi called in a soft voice. "What's your name?" 

To her astonishment, the dog stopped and looked at her. He was a very 
large dog, but with a sad, kind face. 

"Why, he's friendly as anything!" Connie exclaimed. 

"Mr. Van Der Lann must own him," Vevi said. Carefully, she petted the 
dog's head. "Oh, don't you just love this place? I'd like to live here." 

"So you could go boating on the canal and ride in the dog cart!" teased 
Connie. 

"Well, it would be fun." 

Vevi gazed speculatively at the cart. She could see that there was room 
to slide in behind the empty milk cans. 

Before Connie could stop her, she climbed in and picked up the reins. 


Oh, Vevi!" Connie protested. "You're too heavy for that poor dog to 



haul. 


"I'm light as a feather," Vevi insisted. "Get up, doggie!" 

She made a loud clucking noise to make him go. 

The dog started off so fast that Vevi nearly was tossed backwards out 
of the cart. 

"Hey, come back!" Connie shouted. She saw that the dog had headed 
straight for the canal. 

Vevi squealed in fear. The cart was rattling down the slope, faster and 
faster. One of the empty milk cans toppled over, making a frightful 
clatter. 

The sound startled the dog. He bounded on, even faster. 

"Whoa!" Vevi shouted, and tried to pull back on the reins. But she was 
too frightened. Dropping them entirely, she clung desperately to the 
side of the jolting cart. 

"H-E-L-P," she called. "Save me, Connie! Stop him quick before he dumps 
me into the canal!" 




Tom Hunts A Job 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #50761 
of Pitcher Pollock, by Christy Mathewson 


"Want to hire a boy?" 

Mr. Cummings looked around and across the showcase at the youth who 
stood there. 

"Want to what?" he asked. 

"Hire a boy. I'm looking for a job." 

"Oh." Mr. Cummings turned back to his task of rearranging a number of 
carpenter's squares in a green box and made no other reply for a moment. 
The boy waited silently, watching interestedly. Finally, fixing the 
cover on the box and laying it on a shelf, "Ever worked in a hardware 
shop?" he asked. 

"No, sir." 


I didn't suppose you had. What use would you be to me then, eh?" Mr. 



Cummings peered sharply at him. 

"I could sweep and run errands and-and wash windows and the like of 
that," replied the applicant imperturbably. "I'll tell you how it is, 
sir. I live out to Derry, and-—" 

"What's your name?" 

"Tom Pollock, sir." 

"I didn't know there were any Pollocks in Derry." 

"There ain't, sir, except me. I live with my uncle, Mr. Bowles." 

"Israel Bowles?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Hm. So you're Israel's nephew, eh? Didn't know he had any kin. Well, 
all right. Then what?" 

"I'm going to high school next week," went on the boy. He spoke slowly, 
choosing his words carefully and sometimes correcting himself as he 
talked. "I got to live in town because, you see, I couldn't get back 
and forth every day." 

"Aren't the trains running out to Derry any more?" 

"Yes, sir, but-but it would cost too much, you see. So I thought maybe 
if I could get some work here in Amesville — " 

"How in tarnation do you expect to work and go to school too?" 

"I don't have to go to school until half-past eight and I'd be all 
through by three, and I thought if I could find some work to do in the 
morning before school and then in the afternoon- — " 

"I see. Well, I guess you wouldn't be worth much money to anyone, 
working that way, son." 

"No, sir, that's what I thought. I wasn't expecting to get much, 
either." 

"Weren't, eh? How much?" 


"Well, about — " He hesitated, viewing the merchant anxiously. "Of 
course I don't know much about what folks pay, but Uncle Israel 
said- — " 



“Hold on a bit," interrupted Mr. Cummings suspiciously. "Did that 
old-did Israel Bowles tell you to come to me?" 


“No, sir. I just started up at the other end of town and worked along. 

I've been at it most all morning." 

"Hm. Didn't find anything, eh?" 

"Not yet," answered Tom cheerfully. "I got— I've got the other side 
of the street yet, though. An'-and I ain't-haven't been on the side 
streets at all. I guess I'll find something." 

"Hope you do," said the merchant. "But I guess you wouldn't be much 
use to me. How much did you say you wanted?" 

"Two-two and a half a week," said the boy. He gulped as he said it and 
looked questioningly at the merchant. "I thought," he continued as Mr. 
Cummings's countenance told him nothing, "that if I could get enough to 
pay my lodging I'd make out, sir." 

"Got to eat, though, haven't you?" 

"I— I got a little saved up, sir. I worked for a man over to-over in 
Fairfield most of the summer." 

"What for? Isn't your uncle hiring help any more? Hasn't given up 
farming, has he?" 

"No, sir, but— well, I made more working for Mr. Billings." 

"I'll bet you did!" Mr. Cummings chuckled. "I know that uncle of 
yours, son, from A to Izzard, and there isn't a meaner old skinflint 
in Muskingum County! He owes me nearly sixty-five dollars, and he's 
been owing it for nearly six years, and I guess he'll keep on owing 
it unless I sue him for it. Bought a pump of me and then claimed it 
didn't work right and wouldn't ever send it back or pay for it, the old 
rascal! Yes, I guess sure enough you did better working somewheres 
else, son!" 

Tom had nothing to say to this. Perhaps, as a dutiful nephew, he 
should have stood up for Uncle Israel, but the hardware dealer's 
estimate of Mr. Bowles was a very general one and Tom had long since 
become accustomed to hearing just such remarks passed. Finally, as the 
merchant seemed to have finished talking, Tom said: 


"I'm sorry. Well, I guess I'll be going on. Unless-unless you think 
maybe- — " 



"Wait a minute." Mr. Cummings had opened the slide at the back of 
the showcase and was absent-mindedly rearranging some boxes of 
pocket-knives and scissors. At last, shutting the slide again briskly: 

"Look here, son, maybe you and I can make a dicker yet. Two and a half 
isn't a whole lot of money, even if times are pretty bad. I might give 
you that much and not go broke, eh? How long do you suppose you could 
work here at the store ordinarily?" 

"Why, I could be around by half-past six, I think, sir, and work until 
about eight-twenty-five. The school ain't--isn't far. Then after 
school I'd stay around as long as you wanted me. I— I'd like mighty 
well to work for you, sir." 

"Hm. Well, you look pretty strong and healthy. There'd be a lot of 
heavy work to do. Hardware's hefty stuff to handle, son." Tom nodded, 
undismayed. "I wasn't exactly thinking of hiring anyone yet awhile. 
Usually along about November we have an extra helper, but fall is a 
dull time, mostly. What about Saturdays? Don't have to go to school 
then, do you?" 

"No, sir, I could be here all day Saturday. I forgot to tell you that. 

I'd like, though, to get the seven-forty-six train Saturday nights. I'm 
aiming to get home over Sundays. Of course, if there was a lot to do, 

I'd be perfectly willing to stay and help, sir." 

"We-ell — " Mr. Cummings frowned thoughtfully at a lurid powder 
advertisement that hung nearby. "Tell you what you do, son. Had your 
dinner yet?" 

"No, sir." 

"You go and have your dinner and then come back. My partner will be 
in at one and I'll see what he says. Then, if he don't want you, you 
haven't wasted any time and you can try somewhere else." 

"Thank you. What time'll I come back?" 

"Say half-past one. That will give you most an hour for dinner. Guess 
if you've been walking around town all forenoon you'll want most an 
hour, eh?" And Mr. Cummings smiled in a friendly, almost jovial way. 

"Yes, sir," returned Tom. His own smile was fainter. "I'll be back 
then. Much obliged. An'--and I hope the other-1 hope your partner will 
let me come." 


"We'll see." Mr. Cummings waved his hand. "I'll let you know when you 
come back." He watched the boy speculatively as the latter strode 



unhurriedly down the aisle and out of the door. Then, "Miss Miller," he 
called, "look up Israel Bowles's account and give me the figures." 

At the back of the store, behind the window of the cashier's 
partitioned-in desk, a face came momentarily into sight and a brown 
head nodded. 

Out on the sidewalk Tom Pollock paused and thrust his hands into his 
pockets. It was the noon hour and Main Street was quite a busy scene. 
Almost directly across the wide thoroughfare the white enamelled signs 
of a lunch room gleamed appealingly. Tom looked speculatively at the 
next store on his route, which was a tiny shoe shop with one diminutive 
window filled with cheap footwear. It didn't promise much, he thought. 
Then a hand went into a pocket and he pulled out a crumpled dollar 
bill and some silver. He frowned as he hastily calculated the sum of 
it, selected two ten-cent pieces, and returned the rest to the pocket. 

With the two coins in the palm of his hand he crossed the street to 
the lunch room and found a seat. The back of the room held counters 
with stools in front of them that folded out of the way when not in 
use, but near the entrance two lines of chairs stood against the walls. 

The right arm of each chair was widened into a sort of shelf large 
enough to hold a plate and a cup and saucer. Above the rows of chairs 
the neat white walls were inscribed with lists of viands and their 
prices. Tom sank into his chair with a sigh, stretched out his tired 
feet, and studied the menu across the room. There was no hurry, for 
he had three-quarters of an hour before he would return to Cummings 
and Wright's to learn the verdict. The chair Tom had taken had been 
the only empty one at the moment, for the lunch room was popular and 
well patronised and the time was the busiest period of the day. At his 
right a rather small, neatly dressed gentleman with black whiskers 
and a nervous manner was simultaneously draining the last drop in his 
milk glass and glancing at a gold watch which he had pulled from his 
pocket in a fidgety way. Tom had decided to have a plate of beef stew, 
price ten cents, a piece of apple pie, price five cents, and a glass of 
milk, price the same, when the nervous gentleman arose hurriedly and in 
passing tripped against one of Tom's extended feet. 

"Excuse me," said Tom. The man gave him an irritated glance, muttered 
something ungracious, and made for the door. Tom's gaze turned idly 
toward the chair beside him which the man had just vacated and fell 
on a small leather coin-purse. Evidently the gentleman had failed to 
return it to his trousers pocket or it had fallen out afterward. Tom 
seized it and jumped up. Fortunately he found when he reached the door 
that the loser, in spite of his apparent hurry, had paused on the curb. 

Tom touched him on the arm. 


I guess this is yours, ain't it?" he asked. "It was in your chair. 



"Eh? Yes, of course it is. Must have dropped out of my pocket." He 
seemed quite put out about it and scowled at the purse before he put 
it away. "Most annoying." He shot a fleeting glance at the boy. "Much 
obliged to you; very kind." Then he plunged off the sidewalk, dodged a 
dray, and narrowly escaped the fender of a trolley car. Tom smiled as 
he returned to the lunch room. 

"Bet you," he reflected, "he's one of the sort that's always in a hurry 
and never gets anywhere!" 

His absence, as short as it had been, had lost him his seat, and he was 
obliged to penetrate to the rear of the room and perch himself on a 
stool in front of one of the long counters. There, however, he feasted 
royally on beef stew, bread and butter, pie and milk, and managed to 
consume a full half-hour doing it. To be sure, he was still hungry when 
he had finished the last crumb, for he had had nothing since breakfast 
at seven o'clock and it was now well after one, and he had been on the 
go all the morning. But he felt a heap better and a lot more hopeful, 
and as he left the lunch room he was ready to believe his search for 
employment ended, that Mr. Cummings's reply would be favourable. A 
contented stomach is a great incentive to cheerful thoughts. 




Going Up To The Aim-Uncle 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #20781 
of Heidi, by Johanna Spyri 


The little old town of Mayenfeld is charmingly situated. From it a 
footpath leads through green, well-wooded stretches to the foot of the 
heights which look down imposingly upon the valley. Where the footpath 
begins to go steeply and abruptly up the Alps, the heath, with its 
short grass and pungent herbage, at once sends out its soft perfume to 
meet the wayfarer. 

One bright sunny morning in June, a tall, vigorous maiden of the 
mountain region climbed up the narrow path, leading a little girl by 
the hand. The youngster's cheeks were in such a glow that it showed 
even through her sun-browned skin. Small wonder though! for in spite 
of the heat, the little one, who was scarcely five years old, was 
bundled up as if she had to brave a bitter frost. Her shape was 
difficult to distinguish, for she wore two dresses, if not three, and 
around her shoulders a large red cotton shawl. With her feet encased 
in heavy hob-nailed boots, this hot and shapeless little person toiled 
up the mountain. 


The pair had been climbing for about an hour when they reached a 
hamlet half-way up the great mountain named the Aim. This hamlet was 



called "Im Dorfli" or "The Little Village." It was the elder girl's 
home town, and therefore she was greeted from nearly every house; 
people called to her from windows and doors, and very often from the 
road. But, answering questions and calls as she went by, the girl did 
not loiter on her way and only stood still when she reached the end of 
the hamlet. There a few cottages lay scattered about, from the 
furthest of which a voice called out to her through an open door: 

"Deta, please wait one moment! I am coming with you, if you are going 
further up." 

When the girl stood still to wait, the child instantly let go her hand 
and promptly sat down on the ground. 

"Are you tired, Heidi?" Deta asked the child. 

"No, but hot," she replied. 

"We shall be up in an hour, if you take big steps and climb with all 
your little might!" Thus the elder girl tried to encourage her small 
companion. 

A stout, pleasant-looking woman stepped out of the house and joined 
the two. The child had risen and wandered behind the old 
acquaintances, who immediately started gossiping about their friends 
in the neighborhood and the people of the hamlet generally. 

"Where are you taking the child, Deta?" asked the newcomer. "Is she 
the child your sister left?" 

"Yes," Deta assured her; "I am taking her up to the Aim-Uncle and 
there I want her to remain." 

"You can't really mean to take her there Deta. You must have lost your 
senses, to go to him. I am sure the old man will show you the door and 
won't even listen to what you say." 

"Why not? As he's her grandfather, it is high time he should do 
something for the child. I have taken care of her until this summer 
and now a good place has been offered to me. The child shall not 
hinder me from accepting it, I tell you that!" 

"It would not be so hard, if he were like other mortals. But you know 
him yourself. How could he _look_ after a child, especially such a 
little one? She'll never get along with him, I am sure of thatl-But 
tell me of your prospects." 

"I am going to a splendid house in Frankfurt. Last summer some people 
went off to the baths and I took care of their rooms. As they got to 



like me, they wanted to take me along, but I could not leave. They 
have come back now and have persuaded me to go with them." 

"I am glad I am not the child!" exclaimed Barbara with a shudder. 

"Nobody knows anything about the old man's life up there. He doesn't 
speak to a living soul, and from one year's end to the other he keeps 
away from church. People get out of his way when he appears once in a 
twelve-month down here among us. We all fear him and he is really just 
like a heathen or an old Indian, with those thick grey eyebrows and 
that huge uncanny beard. When he wanders along the road with his 
twisted stick we are all afraid to meet him alone." 

"That is not my fault," said Deta stubbornly. "He won't do her any 
harm; and if he should, he is responsible, not I." 

"I wish I knew what weighs on the old man's conscience. Why are his 
eyes so fierce and why does he live up there all alone? Nobody ever 
sees him and we hear many strange things about him. Didn't your sister 
tell you anything, Deta?" 

"Of course she did, but I shall hold my tongue. He would make me pay 
for it if I didn't." 

Barbara had long been anxious to know something about the old uncle 
and why he lived apart from everybody. Nobody had a good word for him, 
and when people talked about him, they did not speak openly but as if 
they were afraid. She could not even explain to herself why he was 
called the Aim-Uncle. He could not possibly be the uncle of all the 
people in the village, but since everybody spoke of him so, she did 
the same. Barbara, who had only lived in the village since her 
marriage, was glad to get some information from her friend. Deta had 
been bred there, but since her mother's death had gone away to earn 
her livelihood. 

She confidentially seized Deta's arm and said: "I wish you would tell 
me the truth about him, Deta; you know it all-people only gossip. 

Tell me, what has happened to the old man to turn everybody against 
him so? Did he always hate his fellow-creatures?" 

"I cannot tell you whether he always did, and that for a very good 
reason. He being sixty years old, and I only twenty-six, you can't 
expect me to give you an account of his early youth. But if you'll 
promise to keep it to yourself and not set all the people in Pratiggan 
talking, I can tell you a good deal. My mother and he both came from 
Domleschg." 

"How can you talk like that, Deta?" replied Barbara in an offended 
tone. "People do not gossip much in Pratiggan, and I always can keep 



things to myself, if I have to. You won't repent of having told me, I 
assure you!" 

"All right, but keep your word!" said Deta warningly. Then she looked 
around to see that the child was not so close to them as to overhear 
what might be said; but the little girl was nowhere to be seen. While 
the two young women had talked at such a rate, they had not noticed 
her absence; quite a while must have elapsed since the little girl had 
given up following her companions. Deta, standing still, looked about 
her everywhere, but no one was on the path, which-except for a few 
curves-was visible as far down as the village. 

"There she is! Can't you see her there?" exclaimed Barbara, pointing 
to a spot a good distance from the path. "She is climbing up with the 
goatherd Peter and his goats. I wonder why he is so late to-day. I 
must say, it suits us well enough; he can look after the child while 
you tell me everything without being interrupted." 

"It will be very easy for Peter to watch her," remarked Deta; "she is 
bright for her five years and keeps her eyes wide open. I have often 
noticed that and I am glad for her, for it will be useful with the 
uncle. He has nothing left in the whole wide world, but his cottage 
and two goats!" 

"Did he once have more?" asked Barbara. 

"I should say so. He was heir to a large farm in Domleschg. But 
setting up to play the fine gentleman, he soon lost everything with 
drink and play. His parents died with grief and he himself 
disappeared from these parts. After many years he came back with a 
half-grown boy, his son, Tobias, that was his name, became a carpenter 
and turned out to be a quiet, steady fellow. Many strange rumors went 
round about the uncle and I think that was why he left Domleschg for 
Dorfli. We acknowledged relationship, my mother's grandmother being a 
cousin of his. We called him uncle, and because we are related on my 
father's side to nearly all the people in the hamlet they too all 
called him uncle. He was named 'Aim-Uncle' when he moved up to the 
Aim." 

"But what happened to Tobias?" asked Barbara eagerly. 

"Just wait. How can I tell you everything at once?" exclaimed Deta. 
"Tobias was an apprentice in Mels, and when he was made master, he 
came home to the village and married my sister Adelheid. They always 
had been fond of each other and they lived very happily as man and 
wife. But their joy was short. Two years afterwards, when Tobias was 
helping to build a house, a beam fell on him and killed him. Adelheid 
was thrown into a violent fever with grief and fright, and never 



recovered from it. She had never been strong and had often suffered 
from queer spells, when we did not know whether she was awake or 
asleep. Only a few weeks after Tobias's death they buried poor 
Adelheid. 

"People said that heaven had punished the uncle for his misdeeds. 

After the death of his son he never spoke to a living soul. Suddenly 
he moved up to the Alp, to live there at enmity with God and man. 

"My mother and I took Adelheid's little year-old baby, Heidi, to live 
with us. When I went to Ragatz I took her with me; but in the spring 
the family whose work I had done last year came from Frankfurt and 
resolved to take me to their town-house. I am very glad to get such a 
good position." 

"And now you want to hand over the child to this terrible old man. I 
really wonder how you can do it, Deta!" said Barbara with reproach in 
her voice. 

"It seems to me I have really done enough for the child. I do not know 
where else to take her, as she is too young to come with me to 
Frankfurt. By the way, Barbara, where are you going? We are half-way 
up the Aim already." 

Deta shook hands with her companion and stood still while Barbara 
approached the tiny, dark-brown mountain hut, which lay in a hollow a 
few steps away from the path. 

Situated half-way up the Aim, the cottage was luckily protected from 
the mighty winds. Had it been exposed to the tempests, it would have 
been a doubtful habitation in the state of decay it was in. Even as it 
was, the doors and windows rattled and the old rafters shook when the 
south wind swept the mountain side. If the hut had stood on the Aim 
top, the wind would have blown it down the valley without much ado 
when the storm season came. 

Here lived Peter the goatherd, a boy eleven years old, who daily 
fetched the goats from the village and drove them up the mountain to 
the short and luscious grasses of the pastures. Peter raced down in 
the evening with the light-footed little goats. When he whistled 
sharply through his fingers, every owner would come and get his or her 
goat. These owners were mostly small boys and girls and, as the goats 
were friendly, they did not fear them. That was the only time Peter 
spent with other children, the rest of the day the animals were his 
sole companions. At home lived his mother and an old blind 
grandmother, but he only spent enough time in the hut to swallow his 
bread and milk for breakfast and the same repast for supper. After 
that he sought his bed to sleep. He always left early in the morning 



and at night he came home late, so that he could be with his friends 
as long as possible. His father had met with an accident some years 
ago; he also had been called Peter the goatherd. His mother, whose 
name was Brigida, was called "Goatherd Peter's wife" and his blind 
grandmother was called by young and old from many miles about just 
"grandmother." 

Deta waited about ten minutes to see if the children were coming up 
behind with the goats. As she could not find them anywhere, she 
climbed up a little higher to get a better view down the valley from 
there, and peered from side to side with marks of great impatience on 
her countenance. 

The children in the meantime were ascending slowly in a zigzag way, 

Peter always knowing where to find all sorts of good grazing places 
for his goats where they could nibble. Thus they strayed from side to 
side. The poor little girl had followed the boy only with the greatest 
effort and she was panting in her heavy clothes. She was so hot and 
uncomfortable that she only climbed by exerting all her strength. She 
did not say anything but looked enviously at Peter, who jumped about 
so easily in his light trousers and bare feet. She envied even more 
the goats that climbed over bushes, stones, and steep inclines with 
their slender legs. Suddenly sitting down on the ground the child 
swiftly took off her shoes and stockings. Getting up she undid the 
heavy shawl and the two little dresses. Out she slipped without more 
ado and stood up in only a light petticoat. In sheer delight at the 
relief, she threw up her dimpled arms, that were bare up to her short 
sleeves. To save the trouble of carrying them, her aunt had dressed 
her in her Sunday clothes over her workday garments. Heidi arranged 
her dresses neatly in a heap and joined Peter and the goats. She was 
now as light-footed as any of them. When Peter, who had not paid much 
attention, saw her suddenly in her light attire, he grinned. Looking 
back, he saw the little heap of dresses on the ground and then he 
grinned yet more, till his mouth seemed to reach from ear to ear; but 
he said never a word. 

The child, feeling free and comfortable, started to converse with 
Peter, and he had to answer many questions. She asked him how many 
goats he had, and where he led them, what he did with them when he got 
there, and so forth. 

At last the children reached the summit in front of the hut. When Deta 
saw the little party of climbers she cried out shrilly: "Heidi, what 
have you done? What a sight you are! Where are your dresses and your 
shawl? Are the new shoes gone that I just bought for you, and the new 
stockings that I made myself? Where are they all, Heidi?" 


The child quietly pointed down and said "There. 



The aunt followed the direction of her finger and descried a little 
heap with a small red dot in the middle, which she recognized as the 
shawl. 

"Unlucky child!" Deta said excitedly. "What does all this mean? Why 
have you taken your things all off?" 

"Because I do not need them," said the child, not seeming in the least 
repentant of her deed. 

"How can you be so stupid, Heidi? Have you lost your senses?" the aunt 
went on, in a tone of mingled vexation and reproach. "Who do you think 
will go way down there to fetch those things up again? It is 
half-an-hour's walk. Please, Peter, run down and get them. Do not 
stand and stare at me as if you were glued to the spot." 

"I am late already," replied Peter, and stood without moving from the 
place where, with his hands in his trousers' pockets, he had witnessed 
the violent outbreak of Heidi's aunt. 

"There you are, standing and staring, but that won't get you further," 
said Deta. "I'll give you this if you go down." With that she held a 
five-penny-piece under his eyes. That made Peter start and in a great 
hurry he ran down the straightest path. He arrived again in so short a 
time that Deta had to praise him and gave him her little coin without 
delay. He did not often get such a treasure, and therefore his face 
was beaming and he laughingly dropped the money deep into his pocket. 

"If you are going up to the uncle, as we are, you can carry the pack 
till we get there," said Deta. They still had to climb a steep ascent 
that lay behind Peter's hut. The boy readily took the things and 
followed Deta, his left arm holding the bundle and his right swinging 
the stick. Heidi jumped along gaily by his side with the goats. 

After three quarters of an hour they reached the height where the hut 
of the old man stood on a prominent rock, exposed to every wind, but 
bathed in the full sunlight. From there you could gaze far down into 
the valley. Behind the hut stood three old fir-trees with great shaggy 
branches. Further back the old grey rocks rose high and sheer. Above 
them you could see green and fertile pastures, till at last the stony 
boulders reached the bare, steep cliffs. 

Overlooking the valley the uncle had made himself a bench, by the side 
of the hut. Here he sat, with his pipe between his teeth and both 
hands resting on his knees. He quietly watched the children climbing 
up with the goats and Aunt Deta behind them, for the children had 
caught up to her long ago. Heidi reached the top first, and 



approaching the old man she held out her hand to him and said: "Good 
evening, grandfather!" 

"Well, well, what does that mean?" replied the old man in a rough 
voice. Giving her his hand for only a moment, he watched her with a 
long and penetrating look from under his bushy brows. Heidi gazed back 
at him with an unwinking glance and examined him with much curiosity, 
for he was strange to look at, with his thick, grey beard and shaggy 
eyebrows, that met in the middle like a thicket. 

Heidi's aunt had arrived in the meantime with Peter, who was eager to 
see what was going to happen. 

"Good-day to you, uncle," said Deta as she approached. "This is 
Tobias's and Adelheid's child. You won't be able to remember her, 
because last time you saw her she was scarcely a year old." 

"Why do you bring her here?" asked the uncle, and turning to Peter he 
said: "Get away and bring my goats. How late you are already!" 

Peter obeyed and disappeared on the spot; the uncle had looked at him 
in such a manner that he was glad to go. 

"Uncle, I have brought the little girl for you to keep," said Deta. "I 
have done my share these last four years and now it is your turn to 
provide for her." 

The old man's eyes flamed with anger. "Indeed!" he said. "What on 
earth shall I do, when she begins to whine and cry for you? Small 
children always do, and then I'll be helpless." 

"You'll have to look out for that!" Deta retorted. "When the little 
baby was left in my hands a few years ago, I had to find out how to 
care for the little innocent myself and nobody told me anything. I 
already had mother on my hands and there was plenty for me to do. You 
can't blame me if I want to earn some money now. If you can't keep the 
child, you can do with her whatever you please. If she comes to harm 
you are responsible and I am sure you do not want to burden your 
conscience any further." 

Deta had said more in her excitement than she had intended, just 
because her conscience was not quite clear. The uncle had risen during 
her last words and now he gave her such a look that she retreated a 
few steps. Stretching out his arm in a commanding gesture, he said to 
her: "Away with you! Begone! Stay wherever you came from and don't 
venture soon again into my sight!" 


Deta did not have to be told twice. She said "Good-bye" to Heidi and 



"Farewell" to the uncle, and started down the mountain. Like steam her 
excitement seemed to drive her forward, and she ran down at a 
tremendous rate. The people in the village called to her now more than 
they had on her way up, because they all were wondering where she had 
left the child. They were well acquainted with both and knew their 
history. When she heard from door and windows: "Where is the child?" 
"Where have you left her, Deta?" and so forth, she answered more and 
more reluctantly: "Up with the Aim-Uncle, -with the Aim-Uncle!" She 
became much provoked because the women called to her from every side: 
"How could you do it?" "The poor little creature!" "The idea of 
leaving such a helpless child up there!" and, over and over again: 

"The poor little dear!" Deta ran as quickly as she could and was glad 
when she heard no more calls, because, to tell the truth, she herself 
was uneasy. Her mother had asked her on her deathbed to care for 
Heidi. But she consoled herself with the thought that she would be 
able to do more for the child if she could earn some money. She was 
very glad to go away from people who interfered in her affairs, and 
looked forward with great delight to her new place. 



Introducing The Rover Boys 
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of The Rover Boys at School, by Arthur M. Winfield 

"Hurrah, Sam, it is settled at last that we are to go to boarding 
school!" 

"Are you certain, Tom? Don't let me raise any false hopes." 

"Yes, I am certain, for I heard Uncle Randolph tell Aunt Martha 
that he wouldn't keep us in the house another week. He said he 
would rather put up with the Central Park menagerie--think of 
that!" and Tom Rover began to laugh. 

"That's rather rough on us, but I don't know but what we deserve 
it," answered Sam Rover, Tom's younger brother. "We have been 
giving it pretty strong lately, with playing tricks on Sarah the 
cook, Jack the hired man, and Uncle Randolph's pet dog Alexander. 

But then we had to do something-or go into a dry rot. Life in 
the country is all well enough, but it's mighty slow for me." 

"I guess it is slow for anybody brought up in New York, Sam. Why, 
the first week I spent here I thought the stillness would kill me. 

I couldn't actually go to sleep because it was so quiet. I wish 
uncle and aunt would move to the city. They have money enough." 

"Aunt Martha likes to be quiet, and uncle is too much wrapped up in 
the art of scientific farming, as he calls it. I'll wager he'll stay 
on this farm experimenting and writing works on agriculture until he 
dies. Well, it's a good enough way to do, I suppose, but it wouldn't 
suit me. I want to see something of life-as father did." 

"So do I. Perhaps we'll see something when we get to boarding 
school." 

"Where are we to go?" 

"I don't know. Some strict institution, you can be sure of that. Uncle 
Randolph told aunty it was time the three of us were taken in hand. He 
said Dick wasn't so bad, but you and I--" 

"Were the bother of his life, eh?" 


Something about like that. He doesn't see any fun in tricks. He 



expects us to just walk around the farm, or study, and, above all 
things, keep quiet, so that his scientific investigations are not 
disturbed. Why doesn't he let us go out riding, or boating on the 
river, or down to the village to play baseball with the rest of 
the fellows? A real live American boy can't be still all the time, 
and he ought to know it," and, with a decided shake of his curly 
head, Tom Rover took a baseball from his pocket and began to throw 
it up against the side of the farmhouse, catching it each time as 
it came down. 

Tom had thrown the ball up just four times when a pair of blinds 
to an upper window flew open with a crash, and the head of a 
stern-looking elderly gentleman appeared. The gentleman had gray 
hair, very much tumbled, and wore big spectacles. 

"Hi! hi! boys, what does this mean?" came in a high-pitched voice. 
"What are you hammering on the house for, when I am just in the 
midst of a deep problem concerning the rotation of crops on a 
hillside with northern exposure?" 

"Excuse me, Uncle Randolph, I didn't think to disturb you," 
answered Tom meekly. "I'll put the ball away." 

"You never stop to think, Thomas. Give me that ball." 

"Oh, let me keep it, Uncle Randolph! I won't throw it against the 
house again, honor bright." 

"You'll forget that promise in ten minutes, Thomas; I know you 
well. Throw the ball up," and Mr. Randolph Rover held out his hands. 

"All right, then; here you go," answered Tom, somewhat put out to 
thus lose a ball which had cost him his week's spending, money; 
and he sent the sphere flying upward at a smart speed. Mr. Rover 
made a clutch for it, but the ball slipped through his hands and 
landed plump on his nose. 

"Oh!" he cried, and disappeared from sight, but reappeared a 
moment later, to shake his fist at Tom. 

"You young rascal! You did that on purpose!" he spluttered, and 
brought forth his handkerchief, for his nose had begun to bleed. 

"Was anyone ever tormented so by three boys?" 

"Now you are in for it again, Tom," whispered Sam. 

"I didn't mean to hit you, Uncle Randolph. Why didn't you catch 
it on the fly?" 



"On the fly?" repeated the uncle. "Do you suppose I am accustomed 
to catching cannon balls?" 

"Didn't you ever play baseball?" 

"Never. I spent my time in some useful study." The elderly 
gentleman continued to keep his handkerchief to his nose, and 
adjusted his glasses. 

"Thank fortune, you are all going to go to boarding school next 
week, and we will once more have a little peace and quietness 
around Valley Brook!" 

"Where are we to go, Uncle Randolph?" asked Sam. 

"You will learn that Monday morning, when you start off." 

"It wouldn't hurt to tell us now," grumbled Tom. 

"You must learn to be patient, Thomas. My one hope is that life 
at boarding school makes a real man of you." 

"Of course we are all to go together?" 

"Yes, you are to go together, although I can get along with 
Richard very well, he is so much more quiet and studious than you 
or Samuel." 

"I reckon he takes after you, Uncle Randolph." 

"If so, he might do worse. By the way, what were both of you 
doing here?" 

"Nothing," came from Sam. 

"We haven't anything to do. This farm is the slowest place on 
earth," added Tom. 

"Why do you not study the scientific and agricultural works that I 
mentioned to you? See what I have done for scientific farming." 

"I don't want to be a farmer," said Tom. "I'd rather be a 
sailor." 

"A sailor!" gasped Randolph Rover. "Of all things! Why, a sailor 
is the merest nobody on earth!" 



I guess you mean on the sea, uncle," said Sam with a grin. 


"Don't joke me, Samuel. Yes, Thomas-the calling of a sailor 
amounts to absolutely nothing. Scientific farming is the thing! 
Nothing more noble on the face of the earth than to till the 
soil." 

"I never saw you behind a plow, Uncle Randolph," answered Tom, 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes. "Besides, I heard you say that 
the farm ran behind last year." 

"Tut, tut, boy! You know nothing about it. I made a slight 
miscalculation in crops, that was all. But this year we shall do 
better." 

"You lost money year before last, too," commented Sam. 

"Who told you that?" 

"Mr. Woddie, the storekeeper at the Corners." 

"Mr. Woddie may understand storekeeping, but he knows nothing of 
farming, scientific or otherwise. I spent several thousands of 
dollars in experimenting, but the money was not lost. We shall 
soon have grand results. I shall astonish the whole of New York 
State at the next meeting of our agricultural society," and Mr. 
Randolph Rover waved his hand grandiloquently. It was easy to see 
that scientific farming was his hobby. 

"Randolph!" It was the voice of Mrs. Rover, who now appeared 
beside her husband. "What is the matter with your nose?" 

"Tom hit me with his ball. It is all right now, although it did 
bleed some." 

"The bad boy! But it is just like him. Sarah has given notice 
that she will leave at the end of her month. She says she can't 
stand the pranks Tom and Sam play on her." 

"She need not go-for the boys are going to boarding school, you 
know." 

"She says you promised to send them off before." 

"Well, they shall go this time, rest assured of that. I cannot 
stand their racing up and down stairs, and their noise, any 
longer. They go Monday morning." 



Better send them off tomorrow. 


"Well— er— that is rather sudden." 

"Sarah's month is up Friday. She will surely go unless the boys 
are out of the house. And she is the best cook I have ever had." 

"Excepting when she burnt the custard pies," put in Tom. 

"And when she salted the rice pudding!" added Sam. 

"Silence, both of you. Randolph, do send them off." 

"Very well, I will. Boys, you must go away from the house for an 
hour ortwo." 

"Can we go fishing or swimming?" asked Tom. 

"No, I don't want you to go near the river, you may get drowned." 

"We can both swim," ventured Sam. 

"Never mind-it is not safe-and your poor father left you in 
my care." 

"Can we go down to the village?" 

"No, you might get into bad company there." 

"Then where shall we go?" came from both boys simultaneously. 

Randolph Rover scratched his head in perplexity. He had never had 
any children of his own, and to manage his brother's offspring was 
clearly beyond him. "You might go down to the cornfield, and 
study the formation of the ears-" 

"Send them blackberrying," suggested Mrs. Rover. "We want the 
berries for pies tomorrow, and it will give them something to do." 

"Very well; boys, you may go blackberrying. And mind you keep out 
of mischief." 

"We'll mind," answered Tom. "But you might let me have that 
ball." 

"I will give it to you in the morning," answered Randolph Rover, and 
turned away from the window with his wife. 



As soon as they were out of sight, Tom threw up both hands in 
mock tragedy, "Alack, Horatio, this excitement killeth me!" he 
cried in a stage whisper. "Sent blackberrying to keep us out of 
mischief! Sam, what are we coming to?" 

"Well, it's better than moping around doing nothing. For my part, 

I am glad we are to go to boarding school, and the sooner the 
better. But I would like to know where to?" 

"If only we were going to a military academy!" 

"Hurrah! Just the thing! But no such luck. Get the berry 
baskets and let us be off. By the way, where is Dick?" 

"Gone to the village for the mail. There he comes down the road 
now," and Tom pointed to a distant path back of the meadows. 

The two boys hurried into a woodshed behind the large farmhouse 
and procured a basket and two tin pails. With these in hand they 
set off in the direction of the berry patch, situated along the 
path that Dick Rover was pursuing, their intention being to head 
off their brother and see if he had any letters for them. 

Of the three Rover boys, Richard, commonly called Dick, was the 
eldest. He was sixteen, tall, slender, and had dark eyes and dark 
hair. He was a rather quiet boy, one who loved to read and study, 
although he was not above having a good time now and then, when 
he felt like "breaking loose," as Tom expressed it. 

Next to Richard came Tom, a year younger, as merry a lad as there 
was ever to be found, full of life and "go," not above playing all 
sorts of tricks on people, but with a heart of gold, as even his 
uncle and aunt felt bound to admit. 

Sam was the youngest. He was but fourteen, but of the same height 
and general appearance as Tom, and the pair might readily have 
been taken for twins. He was not as full of pranks as Tom, but 
excelled his brothers in many outdoor sports. 

The history of the three Rover boys was a curious one. They were 
the only children of one Anderson Rover, a gentleman who had been 
widely known as a mineral expert, gold mine proprietor, and 
traveler. Mr. Anderson Rover had gone to California a poor young 
man and had there made a fortune in the mines. Returning to the 
East, he had married and settled down in New York City, and there, 
the three boys had been born. 


An epidemic of fever had taken off Mrs. Rover when Richard was but 



ten years of age. The shock had come so suddenly that Anderson 
Rover was dazed, and for several weeks the man knew not what to 
do. "Take all of the money I made in the West, but give me back 
my wife!" he said broken-heartedly, but this could not be, and 
soon after he left his three boys in charge of a housekeeper and 
set off to tour Europe, thinking that a change of scene would 
prove a benefit. 

When he came back he seemed a changed man. He was restless, and 
could not remain at home for more than a few weeks at a time. He 
placed the boys at a boarding school in New York and returned to 
the West, where he made another strike in the gold mines; and when 
he came back once more he was reported to be worth between two and 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

But now a new idea had came into his head. He had been reading up 
on Africa, and had reached the conclusion that there must be gold 
in the great unexplored regions of that country. He determined to 
go to Africa, fit out an exploration, and try his luck. 

"It will not cost me over ten to twenty thousand dollars," he said 
to his brother Randolph. "And it may make me a millionaire." 

"If you are bound to go, I will not stop you," had been Randolph 
Rover's reply. "But what of your boys in the meanwhile?" 

This was a serious question, for Anderson Rover knew well the risk 
he was running, knew well that many a white man had gone into the 
interior of Africa never to return. At last it was settled that 
Randolph Rover should become Dick, Tom, and Sam's temporary 
guardian. This accomplished, Anderson Rover set off and that was 
the last any of his family had ever heard of him. 

Was he dead or alive? Hundreds of times had the boys and their 
uncle pondered that question. Each mail was watched with anxiety, 
but day after day brought no news, until the waiting became an old 
story, and all settled down to the dismal conviction that the 
daring explorer must be dead. He had landed and gone into the 
interior with three white men and twenty natives, and that was all 
that could be ascertained concerning him. 

At the time of Anderson Rover's departure Randolph had been on the 
point of purchasing a farm of two hundred acres in the Mohawk 
Valley of New York State. The land had not changed hands until a 
year later, however, and then Dick, Tom, and Sam were called upon 
to give up their life in the metropolis and settle down in the 
country, a mile away from the village of Dexter Corners. 



For a month things had gone very well, for all was new, and it 
seemed like a "picnic," to use Tom's way of expressing it. They 
had run over the farm from end to end, climbed to the roof of the 
barn, explored the brook, and Sam had broken his arm by falling 
from the top of a cherry tree. But after that the novelty wore 
away, and the boys began to fret. 

"They want something to do," thought Randolph Rover, and set them 
to work studying scientific farming, as he called it. At this 
Dick made some progress, but the uncle could do nothing with Tom 
and Sam. Then the last two broke loose and began to play pranks 
on everybody that came along, and life became little short of a 
burden to the studious Randolph and, his quiet-minded spouse. 

"I must send them off to a boarding school, or somewhere," 

Randolph Rover would say, but he kept putting the matter off, 
hoping against hope that he might soon hear from his lost brother. 




There Is No One Left 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #113 

of The Secret Garden, by Frances Hodgson Burnett 

When Mary Lennox was sent to Misselthwaite Manor 
to live with her uncle everybody said she was the most 
disagreeable-looking child ever seen. It was true, too. 

She had a little thin face and a little thin body, 
thin light hair and a sour expression. Her hair was yellow, 
and her face was yellow because she had been born in 
India and had always been ill in one way or another. 

Her father had held a position under the English 
Government and had always been busy and ill himself, 
and her mother had been a great beauty who cared only 
to go to parties and amuse herself with gay people. 

She had not wanted a little girl at all, and when Mary 
was born she handed her over to the care of an Ayah, 
who was made to understand that if she wished to please 
the Mem Sahib she must keep the child out of sight as much 
as possible. So when she was a sickly, fretful, ugly little 
baby she was kept out of the way, and when she became 




a sickly, fretful, toddling thing she was kept out of 
the way also. She never remembered seeing familiarly 
anything but the dark faces of her Ayah and the other 
native servants, and as they always obeyed her and gave 
her her own way in everything, because the Mem Sahib 
would be angry if she was disturbed by her crying, 
by the time she was six years old she was as tyrannical 
and selfish a little pig as ever lived. The young English 
governess who came to teach her to read and write disliked 
her so much that she gave up her place in three months, 
and when other governesses came to try to fill it they 
always went away in a shorter time than the first one. 

So if Mary had not chosen to really want to know how 
to read books she would never have learned her letters at all. 

One frightfully hot morning, when she was about nine 
years old, she awakened feeling very cross, and she became 
crosser still when she saw that the servant who stood 
by her bedside was not her Ayah. 

"Why did you come?" she said to the strange woman. 

"I will not let you stay. Send my Ayah to me." 

The woman looked frightened, but she only stammered 
that the Ayah could not come and when Mary threw herself 
into a passion and beat and kicked her, she looked only 
more frightened and repeated that it was not possible 
for the Ayah to come to Missie Sahib. 

There was something mysterious in the air that morning. 
Nothing was done in its regular order and several of the 
native servants seemed missing, while those whom Mary 
saw slunk or hurried about with ashy and scared faces. 

But no one would tell her anything and her Ayah did not come. 
She was actually left alone as the morning went on, 
and at last she wandered out into the garden and began 
to play by herself under a tree near the veranda. 

She pretended that she was making a flower-bed, and she stuck 
big scarlet hibiscus blossoms into little heaps of earth, 
all the time growing more and more angry and muttering 
to herself the things she would say and the names she 
would call Saidie when she returned. 

"Pig! Pig! Daughter of Pigs!" she said, because to call 
a native a pig is the worst insult of all. 


She was grinding her teeth and saying this over and over 
again when she heard her mother come out on the veranda 



with some one. She was with a fair young man and they stood 
talking together in low strange voices. Mary knew the fair 
young man who looked like a boy. She had heard that he 
was a very young officer who had just come from England. 

The child stared at him, but she stared most at her mother. 

She always did this when she had a chance to see her, 
because the Mem Sahib-Mary used to call her that oftener 
than anything else-was such a tall, slim, pretty person 
and wore such lovely clothes. Her hair was like curly 
silk and she had a delicate little nose which seemed 
to be disdaining things, and she had large laughing eyes. 

All her clothes were thin and floating, and Mary said they 
were "full of lace." They looked fuller of lace than ever 
this morning, but her eyes were not laughing at all. 

They were large and scared and lifted imploringly to the fair 
boy officer's face. 

"Is it so very bad? Oh, is it?" Mary heard her say. 

"Awfully," the young man answered in a trembling voice. 
"Awfully, Mrs. Lennox. You ought to have gone to the hills 
two weeks ago." 

The Mem Sahib wrung her hands. 

"Oh, I know I ought!" she cried. "I only stayed to go 
to that silly dinner party. What a fool I was!" 

At that very moment such a loud sound of wailing broke 
out from the servants' quarters that she clutched the young 
man's arm, and Mary stood shivering from head to foot. 

The wailing grew wilder and wilder. "What is it? What is it?" 
Mrs. Lennox gasped. 

"Some one has died," answered the boy officer. "You did 
not say it had broken out among your servants." 

"I did not know!" the Mem Sahib cried. "Come with me! 

Come with me!" and she turned and ran into the house. 

After that, appalling things happened, and the mysteriousness 
of the morning was explained to Mary. The cholera had 
broken out in its most fatal form and people were dying 
like flies. The Ayah had been taken ill in the night, 
and it was because she had just died that the servants 
had wailed in the huts. Before the next day three other 
servants were dead and others had run away in terror. 

There was panic on every side, and dying people in all 



the bungalows. 


During the confusion and bewilderment of the second day Mary 
hid herself in the nursery and was forgotten by everyone. 
Nobody thought of her, nobody wanted her, and strange things 
happened of which she knew nothing. Mary alternately cried 
and slept through the hours. She only knew that people were 
ill and that she heard mysterious and frightening sounds. 

Once she crept into the dining-room and found it empty, 
though a partly finished meal was on the table and chairs 
and plates looked as if they had been hastily pushed 
back when the diners rose suddenly for some reason. 

The child ate some fruit and biscuits, and being thirsty 
she drank a glass of wine which stood nearly filled. 

It was sweet, and she did not know how strong it was. 

Very soon it made her intensely drowsy, and she went back 
to her nursery and shut herself in again, frightened by cries 
she heard in the huts and by the hurrying sound of feet. 

The wine made her so sleepy that she could scarcely keep her 
eyes open and she lay down on her bed and knew nothing more 
for a long time. 

Many things happened during the hours in which she slept 
so heavily, but she was not disturbed by the wails and the 
sound of things being carried in and out of the bungalow. 

When she awakened she lay and stared at the wall. 

The house was perfectly still. She had never known 
it to be so silent before. She heard neither voices 
nor footsteps, and wondered if everybody had got well of 
the cholera and all the trouble was over. She wondered 
also who would take care of her now her Ayah was dead. 

There would be a new Ayah, and perhaps she would know 
some new stories. Mary had been rather tired of the 
old ones. She did not cry because her nurse had died. 

She was not an affectionate child and had never cared much 
for any one. The noise and hurrying about and wailing 
over the cholera had frightened her, and she had been angry 
because no one seemed to remember that she was alive. 
Everyone was too panic-stricken to think of a little 
girl no one was fond of. When people had the cholera 
it seemed that they remembered nothing but themselves. 

But if everyone had got well again, surely some one would 
remember and come to look for her. 

But no one came, and as she lay waiting the house seemed 
to grow more and more silent. She heard something rustling 
on the matting and when she looked down she saw a little 



snake gliding along and watching her with eyes like jewels. 

She was not frightened, because he was a harmless little 
thing who would not hurt her and he seemed in a hurry 
to get out of the room. He slipped under the door as she 
watched him. 

"How queer and quiet it is," she said. "It sounds as 

if there were no one in the bungalow but me and the snake." 

Almost the next minute she heard footsteps in the compound, 

and then on the veranda. They were men's footsteps, 

and the men entered the bungalow and talked in low voices. 

No one went to meet or speak to them and they seemed 
to open doors and look into rooms. "What desolation!" 
she heard one voice say. "That pretty, pretty woman! 

I suppose the child, too. I heard there was a child, 
though no one ever saw her." 

Mary was standing in the middle of the nursery when they 
opened the door a few minutes later. She looked an ugly, 
cross little thing and was frowning because she was 
beginning to be hungry and feel disgracefully neglected. 

The first man who came in was a large officer she had once 
seen talking to her father. He looked tired and troubled, 
but when he saw her he was so startled that he almost 
jumped back. 

"Barney!" he cried out. "There is a child here! A child 
alone! In a place like this! Mercy on us, who is she!" 

"I am Mary Lennox," the little girl said, drawing herself 
up stiffly. She thought the man was very rude to call her 
father's bungalow "A place like this!" "I fell asleep when 
everyone had the cholera and I have only just wakened up. 

Why does nobody come?" 

"It is the child no one ever saw!" exclaimed the man, 
turning to his companions. "She has actually been forgotten!" 

"Why was I forgotten?" Mary said, stamping her foot. 

"Why does nobody come?" 

The young man whose name was Barney looked at her very sadly. 
Mary even thought she saw him wink his eyes as if to wink 
tears away. 


Poor little kid!" he said. "There is nobody left to come. 



It was in that strange and sudden way that Mary found 

out that she had neither father nor mother left; 

that they had died and been carried away in the night, 

and that the few native servants who had not died also had 

left the house as quickly as they could get out of it, 

none of them even remembering that there was a Missie Sahib. 

That was why the place was so quiet. It was true that there 

was no one in the bungalow but herself and the little 

rustling snake. 




Chapter I 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #78 

of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Complete 

by Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens) 


YOU don't know about me without you have read a book by the name of The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer; but that ain't no matter. That book was made 
by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, mainly. There was things which 
he stretched, but mainly he told the truth. That is nothing. I never 
seen anybody but lied one time or another, without it was Aunt Polly, or 
the widow, or maybe Mary. Aunt Polly-Tom's Aunt Polly, she is-and 
Mary, and the Widow Douglas is all told about in that book, which is 
mostly a true book, with some stretchers, as I said before. 

Now the way that the book winds up is this: Tom and me found the money 
that the robbers hid in the cave, and it made us rich. We got six 
thousand dollars apiece-all gold. It was an awful sight of money when 
it was piled up. Well, Judge Thatcher he took it and put it out at 
interest, and it fetched us a dollar a day apiece all the year round 
--more than a body could tell what to do with. The Widow Douglas she took 
me for her son, and allowed she would sivilize me; but it was rough 
living in the house all the time, considering how dismal regular and 
decent the widow was in all her ways; and so when I couldn't stand it no 
longer I lit out. I got into my old rags and my sugar-hogshead again, 
and was free and satisfied. But Tom Sawyer he hunted me up and said he 
was going to start a band of robbers, and I might join if I would go back 



to the widow and be respectable. So I went back. 


The widow she cried over me, and called me a poor lost lamb, and she 
called me a lot of other names, too, but she never meant no harm by it. 

She put me in them new clothes again, and I couldn't do nothing but sweat 
and sweat, and feel all cramped up. Well, then, the old thing commenced 
again. The widow rung a bell for supper, and you had to come to time. 
When you got to the table you couldn't go right to eating, but you had to 
wait for the widow to tuck down her head and grumble a little over the 
victuals, though there warn't really anything the matter with them,--that 
is, nothing only everything was cooked by itself. In a barrel of odds 
and ends it is different; things get mixed up, and the juice kind of 
swaps around, and the things go better. 

After supper she got out her book and learned me about Moses and the 
Bulrushers, and I was in a sweat to find out all about him; but by and by 
she let it out that Moses had been dead a considerable long time; so then 
I didn't care no more about him, because I don't take no stock in dead 
people. 

Pretty soon I wanted to smoke, and asked the widow to let me. But she 
wouldn't. She said it was a mean practice and wasn't clean, and I must 
try to not do it any more. That is just the way with some people. They 
get down on a thing when they don't know nothing about it. Here she was 
a-bothering about Moses, which was no kin to her, and no use to anybody, 
being gone, you see, yet finding a power of fault with me for doing a 
thing that had some good in it. And she took snuff, too; of course that 
was all right, because she done it herself. 

Her sister, Miss Watson, a tolerable slim old maid, with goggles on, 
had just come to live with her, and took a set at me now with a 
spelling-book. She worked me middling hard for about an hour, and then 
the widow made her ease up. I couldn't stood it much longer. Then for 
an hour it was deadly dull, and I was fidgety. Miss Watson would say, 
"Don't put your feet up there, Huckleberry;" and "Don't scrunch up like 
that, Huckleberry-set up straight;" and pretty soon she would say, 

"Don't gap and stretch like that, Huckleberry-why don't you try to 
behave?" Then she told me all about the bad place, and I said I wished I 
was there. She got mad then, but I didn't mean no harm. All I wanted was 
to go somewheres; all I wanted was a change, I warn't particular. She 
said it was wicked to say what I said; said she wouldn't say it for the 
whole world; she was going to live so as to go to the good place. Well, 

I couldn't see no advantage in going where she was going, so I made up my 
mind I wouldn't try for it. But I never said so, because it would only 
make trouble, and wouldn't do no good. 

Now she had got a start, and she went on and told me all about the good 
place. She said all a body would have to do there was to go around all 



day long with a harp and sing, forever and ever. So I didn't think much 
of it. But I never said so. I asked her if she reckoned Tom Sawyer would 
go there, and she said not by a considerable sight. I was glad about 
that, because I wanted him and me to be together. 

Miss Watson she kept pecking at me, and it got tiresome and lonesome. By 
and by they fetched the niggers in and had prayers, and then everybody 
was off to bed. I went up to my room with a piece of candle, and put it 
on the table. Then I set down in a chair by the window and tried to 
think of something cheerful, but it warn't no use. I felt so lonesome I 
most wished I was dead. The stars were shining, and the leaves rustled 
in the woods ever so mournful; and I heard an owl, away off, who-whooing 
about somebody that was dead, and a whippowill and a dog crying about 
somebody that was going to die; and the wind was trying to whisper 
something to me, and I couldn't make out what it was, and so it made the 
cold shivers run over me. Then away out in the woods I heard that kind of 
a sound that a ghost makes when it wants to tell about something that's 
on its mind and can't make itself understood, and so can't rest easy in 
its grave, and has to go about that way every night grieving. I got so 
down-hearted and scared I did wish I had some company. Pretty soon a 
spider went crawling up my shoulder, and I flipped it off and it lit in 
the candle; and before I could budge it was all shriveled up. I didn't 
need anybody to tell me that that was an awful bad sign and would fetch 
me some bad luck, so I was scared and most shook the clothes off of me. 

I got up and turned around in my tracks three times and crossed my breast 
every time; and then I tied up a little lock of my hair with a thread to 
keep witches away. But I hadn't no confidence. You do that when you've 
lost a horseshoe that you've found, instead of nailing it up over the 
door, but I hadn't ever heard anybody say it was any way to keep off bad 
luck when you'd killed a spider. 

I set down again, a-shaking all over, and got out my pipe for a smoke; 
for the house was all as still as death now, and so the widow wouldn't 
know. Well, after a long time I heard the clock away off in the town go 
boom-boom-boom--twelve licks; and all still again-stiller than ever. 

Pretty soon I heard a twig snap down in the dark amongst the trees 
--something was a stirring. I set still and listened. Directly I could 
just barely hear a "me-yow! me-yow!" down there. That was good! Says I, 
"me-yow! me-yow!" as soft as I could, and then I put out the light and 
scrambled out of the window on to the shed. Then I slipped down to the 
ground and crawled in among the trees, and, sure enough, there was Tom 
Sawyer waiting for me. 



ttk like this, cat 



Cat And Kate 

The Project Gutenberg EBook #24921 
of It's Like This, Cat by Emily Neville 

My father is always talking about how a dog can be very educational for a 
boy. This is one reason I got a cat. 

My father talks a lot anyway. Maybe being a lawyer he gets in the habit. 
Also, he's a small guy with very little gray curly hair, so maybe he 
thinks he's got to roar a lot to make up for not being a big hairy tough 
guy. Mom is thin and quiet, and when anything upsets her, she gets asthma. 
In the apartment-we live right in the middle of New York City-we don't 
have any heavy drapes or rugs, and Mom never fries any food because the 
doctors figure dust and smoke make her asthma worse. I don't think it's 
dust; I think it's Pop's roaring. 

The big hassle that led to me getting Cat came when I earned some extra 
money baby-sitting for a little boy around the corner on Gramercy Park. I 
spent the money on a Belafonte record. This record has one piece about a 
father telling his son about the birds and the bees. I think it's funny. 

Pop blows his stack. 

"You're not going to play that stuff in this house!" he roars. "Why aren't 
you outdoors, anyway? Baby-sitting! Baby-talk records! When I was your 
age, I made money on a newspaper-delivery route, and my dog Jeff and I 
used to go ten miles chasing rabbits on a good Saturday." 


"Pop," I say patiently, "there are no rabbits out on Third Avenue. Honest, 
there aren't." 



"Don't get fresh!" Pop jerks the plug out of the record player so hard the 
needle skips, which probably wrecks my record. So I get mad and start 
yelling too. Between rounds we both hear Mom in the kitchen starting to 
wheeze. 

Pop hisses, "Now, see--you've gone and upset your mother!" 

I slam the record player shut, grab a stick and ball, and run down the 
three flights of stairs to the street. 

This isn't the first time Pop and I have played this scene, and there gets 
to be a pattern: When I slam out of our house mad, I go along over to my 
Aunt Kate's. She's not really my aunt. The kids around here call her Crazy 
Kate the Cat Woman because she walks along the street in funny old clothes 
and sneakers talking to herself, and she sometimes has half a dozen or 
more stray cats living with her. I guess she does sound a little looney, 
but it's just because she does things her own way, and she doesn't give a 
hoot what people think. She's sane, all right. In fact she makes a lot 
better sense than my pop. 

It was three or four years ago, when I was a little kid, and I came 
tearing down our stairs crying mad after some fight with Pop, that I first 
met Kate. I plunged out of our door and into the street without looking. 

At the same moment I heard brakes scream and felt someone yank me back by 
the scruff of my neck. I got dropped in a heap on the sidewalk. 

I looked up, and there was a shiny black car with M.D. plates and Kate 
waving her umbrella at the driver and shouting: "Listen, Dr. Big Shot, 
whose life are you saving? Can't you even watch out for a sniveling little 
kid crossing the street?" 

The doctor looked pretty sheepish, and so did I. A few people on the 
sidewalk stopped to watch and snicker at us. Our janitor Butch was there, 
shaking his finger at me. Kate nodded to him and told him she was taking 
me home to mop me up. 

"Yas'm," said Butch. He says "Yas'm" to all ladies. 

Kate dragged me along by the hand to her apartment. She didn't say 
anything when we got there, just dumped me in a chair with a couple of 
kittens. Then she got me a cup of tea and a bowl of cottage cheese. 

That stopped me snuffling to ask, "What do I put the cottage cheese on?" 

"Don't put it on anything. Just eat it. Eat a bowl of it every day. Here, 
have an orange, too. But no cookies or candy, none of that sweet, starchy 
stuff. And no string beans. They're not good for you." 



My eyes must have popped, but I guess I knew right that first day that you 
don't argue with Kate. I ate the cottage cheese-it doesn't really have any 
taste anyway-and I sure have always agreed with her about the string 
beans. 

Off and on since then I've seen quite a lot of Kate. I'd pass her on the 
street, chirruping to some mangy old stray cat hiding under a car, and 
he'd always come out to be stroked. Sometimes there'd be a bunch of little 
kids dancing around jeering at her and calling her a witch. It made me 
feel real good and important to run them off. 

Quite often I went with her to the A & P and helped her carry home the cat 
food and cottage cheese and fruit. She talks to herself all the time in 
the store, and if she thinks the peaches or melons don't look good that 
day, she shouts clear across the store to the manager. He comes across and 
picks her out an extra good one, just to keep the peace. 

I introduced Kate to Mom, and they got along real well. Kate's leery of 
most people, afraid they'll make fun of her, I guess; my mom's not leery 
of people, but she's shy, and what with asthma and worrying about keeping 
me and Pop calmed down, she doesn't go out much or make dates with people. 
She and Kate would chat together in the stores or sitting on the stoop on 
a sunny day. Kate shook her head over Mom's asthma and said she'd get over 
it if she ate cottage cheese every day. Mom ate it for a while, but she 
put mayonnaise on it, which Kate says is just like poison. 

The day of the fight with Pop about the Belafonte record it's cold and 
windy out and there are no kids in sight. I slam my ball back and forth 
against the wall where it says "No Ball Playing," just to limber up and 
let off a little spite, and then I go over to see Kate. 

Kate has a permanent cat named Susan and however many kittens Susan 
happens to have just had. It varies. Usually there are a few other 
temporary stray kittens in the apartment, but I never saw any father cat 
there before. Today Susan and her kittens are under the stove, and Susan 
keeps hissing at a big tiger-striped tomcat crouching under the sofa. He 
turns his head away from her and looks like he never intended to get mixed 
up with family life. For a stray cat he's sleek and healthy-looking. Every 
time he moves a whisker, Susan hisses again, warningly. She believes in no 
visiting rights for fathers. 

Kate pours me some tea and asks what's doing. 

"My pop is full of hot air, as usual," I say. 

"Takes one to know one," Kate says, catching me off base. I change the 
subject. 



"How come the kittens' pop is around the house? I never saw a full-grown 
tom here before." 

"He saw me buying some cans of cat food, so he followed me home. Susan 
isn't admitting she ever knew him or ever wants to. I'll give him another 
feed and send him on his way, I guess. He's a handsome young fellow." Kate 
strokes him between the ears, and he rotates his head. Susan hisses. 

He starts to pull back farther under the sofa. Without stopping to think 
myself, or giving him time to, I pick him up. Susan arches up and spits. I 
can feel the muscles in his body tense up as he gets ready to spring out 
of my lap. Then he changes his mind and decides to take advantage of the 
lap. He narrows his eyes and gives Susan a bored look and turns his head 
to take me in. After he's sized me up, he pretends he only turned around 
to lick his back. 

"Cat," I say to him, "how about coming home with me?" 

"Hah!" Kate laughs. "Your pop will throw him out faster than you can say 
'good old Jeff.'" 

"Yeah-h?" I say it slowly and do some thinking. Taking Cat home had been 
just a passing thought, but right now I decide I'll really go to the mat 
with Pop about this. He can have his memories of good old Jeff and rabbit 
hunts, but I'm going to have me a tiger. 

Aunt Kate gives me a can of cat food and a box of litter, so Cat can stay 

in my room, because I remember Mom probably gets asthma from animals, too. 

Cat and I go home. 

Pop does a lot of shouting and sputtering when we get home, but I just put 
Cat down in my room, and I try not to argue with him, so I won't lose my 
temper. I promise I'll keep him in my room and sweep up the cat hairs so 
Mom won't have to. 

As a final blast Pop says, "I suppose you'll get your exercise mouse 
hunting now. What are you going to name the noble animal?" 

"Look, Pop," I explain, "I know he's a cat, he knows he's a cat, and his 
name is Cat. And even if you call him Honorable John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
he won't come when you call, and he won't lick your hand, see?" 

"He'd better not! And it's not my hand that's going to get licked around 
here in a minute," Pop snaps. 


All right, all right. 



Actually, my pop sometimes jaws so long it'd be a relief if he did haul 
off and hit me, but he never does. 

We call it a draw for that day, and I have Cat. 
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A tall, slim girl, "half-past sixteen," with serious gray eyes and hair 
which her friends called auburn, had sat down on the broad red sandstone 
doorstep of a Prince Edward Island farmhouse one ripe afternoon in 
August, firmly resolved to construe so many lines of Virgil. 

But an August afternoon, with blue hazes scarfing the harvest slopes, 
little winds whispering elfishly in the poplars, and a dancing slendor 
of red poppies outflaming against the dark coppice of young firs in a 
corner of the cherry orchard, was fitter for dreams than dead languages. 
The Virgil soon slipped unheeded to the ground, and Anne, her chin 
propped on her clasped hands, and her eyes on the splendid mass of 
fluffy clouds that were heaping up just over Mr. J. A. Harrison's house 
like a great white mountain, was far away in a delicious world where a 
certain schoolteacher was doing a wonderful work, shaping the destinies 
of future statesmen, and inspiring youthful minds and hearts with high 
and lofty ambitions. 

To be sure, if you came down to harsh facts . . . which, it must be 
confessed, Anne seldom did until she had to ... it did not seem likely 
that there was much promising material for celebrities in Avonlea 




school; but you could never tell what might happen if a teacher used 
her influence for good. Anne had certain rose-tinted ideals of what a 
teacher might accomplish if she only went the right way about it; and 
she was in the midst of a delightful scene, forty years hence, with a 
famous personage . . . just exactly what he was to be famous for was left 
in convenient haziness, but Anne thought it would be rather nice to have 
him a college president or a Canadian premier . . . bowing low over her 
wrinkled hand and assuring her that it was she who had first kindled his 
ambition, and that all his success in life was due to the lessons she 
had instilled so long ago in Avonlea school. This pleasant vision was 
shattered by a most unpleasant interruption. 

A demure little Jersey cow came scuttling down the lane and five seconds 
later Mr. Harrison arrived ... if "arrived" be not too mild a term to 
describe the manner of his irruption into the yard. 

He bounced over the fence without waiting to open the gate, and angrily 
confronted astonished Anne, who had risen to her feet and stood looking 
at him in some bewilderment. Mr. Harrison was their new righthand 
neighbor and she had never met him before, although she had seen him 
once or twice. 

In early April, before Anne had come home from Queen's, Mr. Robert Bell, 
whose farm adjoined the Cuthbert place on the west, had sold out and 
moved to Charlottetown. His farm had been bought by a certain Mr. J. A. 
Harrison, whose name, and the fact that he was a New Brunswick man, were 
all that was known about him. But before he had been a month in Avonlea 
he had won the reputation of being an odd person ... "a crank," Mrs. 

Rachel Lynde said. Mrs. Rachel was an outspoken lady, as those of you 
who may have already made her acquaintance will remember. Mr. Harrison 
was certainly different from other people . . . and that is the essential 
characteristic of a crank, as everybody knows. 

In the first place he kept house for himself and had publicly stated 
that he wanted no fools of women around his diggings. Feminine 
Avonlea took its revenge by the gruesome tales it related about his 
house-keeping and cooking. He had hired little John Henry Carter of 
White Sands and John Henry started the stories. For one thing, there 
was never any stated time for meals in the Harrison establishment. Mr. 
Harrison "got a bite" when he felt hungry, and if John Henry were around 
at the time, he came in for a share, but if he were not, he had to wait 
until Mr. Harrison's next hungry spell. John Henry mournfully averred 
that he would have starved to death if it wasn't that he got home on 
Sundays and got a good filling up, and that his mother always gave him a 
basket of "grub" to take back with him on Monday mornings. 

As for washing dishes, Mr. Harrison never made any pretence of doing it 
unless a rainy Sunday came. Then he went to work and washed them all at 



once in the rainwater hogshead, and left them to drain dry. 


Again, Mr. Harrison was "close." When he was asked to subscribe to the 
Rev. Mr. Allan's salary he said he'd wait and see how many dollars' 
worth of good he got out of his preaching first ... he didn't believe 
in buying a pig in a poke. And when Mrs. Lynde went to ask for a 
contribution to missions . . . and incidentally to see the inside of 
the house ... he told her there were more heathens among the old woman 
gossips in Avonlea than anywhere else he knew of, and he'd cheerfully 
contribute to a mission for Christianizing them if she'd undertake it. 

Mrs. Rachel got herself away and said it was a mercy poor Mrs. Robert 
Bell was safe in her grave, for it would have broken her heart to see 
the state of her house in which she used to take so much pride. 

"Why, she scrubbed the kitchen floor every second day," Mrs. Lynde told 
Marilla Cuthbert indignantly, "and if you could see it now! I had to 
hold up my skirts as I walked across it." 

Finally, Mr. Harrison kept a parrot called Ginger. Nobody in Avonlea had 
ever kept a parrot before; consequently that proceeding was considered 
barely respectable. And such a parrot! If you took John Henry Carter's 
word for it, never was such an unholy bird. It swore terribly. Mrs. 

Carter would have taken John Henry away at once if she had been sure 
she could get another place for him. Besides, Ginger had bitten a piece 
right out of the back of John Henry's neck one day when he had stooped 
down too near the cage. Mrs. Carter showed everybody the mark when the 
luckless John Henry went home on Sundays. 

All these things flashed through Anne's mind as Mr. Harrison stood, 
quite speechless with wrath apparently, before her. In his most amiable 
mood Mr. Harrison could not have been considered a handsome man; he was 
short and fat and bald; and now, with his round face purple with rage 
and his prominent blue eyes almost sticking out of his head, Anne 
thought he was really the ugliest person she had ever seen. 

All at once Mr. Harrison found his voice. 

"I'm not going to put up with this," he spluttered, "not a day longer, 
do you hear, miss. Bless my soul, this is the third time, miss . . . the 
third time! Patience has ceased to be a virtue, miss. I warned your aunt 
the last time not to let it occur again . . . and she's let it . . . she's 
done it . . . what does she mean by it, that is what I want to know. That 
is what I'm here about, miss." 

"Will you explain what the trouble is?" asked Anne, in her most 
dignified manner. She had been practicing it considerably of late to 
have it in good working order when school began; but it had no apparent 
effect on the irate J. A. Harrison. 



"Trouble, is it? Bless my soul, trouble enough, I should think. The 
trouble is, miss, that I found that Jersey cow of your aunt's in my oats 
again, not half an hour ago. The third time, mark you. I found her in 
last Tuesday and I found her in yesterday. I came here and told your 
aunt not to let it occur again. She has let it occur again. Where's your 
aunt, miss? I just want to see her for a minute and give her a piece of 
my mind ... a piece of J. A. Harrison's mind, miss." 

"If you mean Miss Marilla Cuthbert, she is not my aunt, and she has gone 
down to East Grafton to see a distant relative of hers who is very ill," 
said Anne, with due increase of dignity at every word. "I am very sorry 
that my cow should have broken into your oats . . . she is my cow and not 
Miss Cuthbert's . . . Matthew gave her to me three years ago when she was 
a little calf and he bought her from Mr. Bell." 

"Sorry, miss! Sorry isn't going to help matters any. You'd better go and 
look at the havoc that animal has made in my oats . . . trampled them from 
center to circumference, miss." 

"I am very sorry," repeated Anne firmly, "but perhaps if you kept your 
fences in better repair Dolly might not have broken in. It is your part 
of the line fence that separates your oatfield from our pasture and I 
noticed the other day that it was not in very good condition." 

"My fence is all right," snapped Mr. Harrison, angrier than ever at this 
carrying of the war into the enemy's country. "The jail fence couldn't 
keep a demon of a cow like that out. And I can tell you, you redheaded 
snippet, that if the cow is yours, as you say, you'd be better employed 
in watching her out of other people's grain than in sitting round 
reading yellow-covered novels," . . . with a scathing glance at the 
innocent tan-colored Virgil by Anne's feet. 

Something at that moment was red besides Anne's hair . . . which had 
always been a tender point with her. 

"I'd rather have red hair than none at all, except a little fringe round 
my ears," she flashed. 

The shot told, for Mr. Harrison was really very sensitive about his bald 
head. His anger choked him up again and he could only glare speechlessly 
at Anne, who recovered her temper and followed up her advantage. 

"I can make allowance for you, Mr. Harrison, because I have an 
imagination. I can easily imagine how very trying it must be to find a 
cow in your oats and I shall not cherish any hard feelings against you 
for the things you've said. I promise you that Dolly shall never break 
into your oats again. I give you my word of honor on THAT point." 



"Well, mind you she doesn't," muttered Mr. Harrison in a somewhat 
subdued tone; but he stamped off angrily enough and Anne heard him 
growling to himself until he was out of earshot. 

Grievously disturbed in mind, Anne marched across the yard and shut the 
naughty Jersey up in the milking pen. 

"She can't possibly get out of that unless she tears the fence down," 
she reflected. "She looks pretty quiet now. I daresay she has sickened 
herself on those oats. I wish I'd sold her to Mr. Shearer when he wanted 
her last week, but I thought it was just as well to wait until we had 
the auction of the stock and let them all go together. I believe it is 
true about Mr. Harrison being a crank. Certainly there's nothing of the 
kindred spirit about HIM." 

Anne had always a weather eye open for kindred spirits. 

Marilla Cuthbert was driving into the yard as Anne returned from the 
house, and the latter flew to get tea ready. They discussed the matter 
at the tea table. 

"I'll be glad when the auction is over," said Marilla. "It is too much 
responsibility having so much stock about the place and nobody but that 
unreliable Martin to look after them. He has never come back yet and he 
promised that he would certainly be back last night if I'd give him the 
day off to go to his aunt's funeral. I don't know how many aunts he has 
got, I am sure. That's the fourth that's died since he hired here a year 
ago. I'll be more than thankful when the crop is in and Mr. Barry takes 
over the farm. We'll have to keep Dolly shut up in the pen till Martin 
comes, for she must be put in the back pasture and the fences there have 
to be fixed. I declare, it is a world of trouble, as Rachel says. Here's 
poor Mary Keith dying and what is to become of those two children of 
hers is more than I know. She has a brother in British Columbia and she 
has written to him about them, but she hasn't heard from him yet." 

"What are the children like? How old are they?" 

"Six past . . . they're twins." 

"Oh, I've always been especially interested in twins ever since Mrs. 
Hammond had so many," said Anne eagerly. "Are they pretty?" 

"Goodness, you couldn't tell . . . they were too dirty. Davy had been 
out making mud pies and Dora went out to call him in. Davy pushed her 
headfirst into the biggest pie and then, because she cried, he got into 
it himself and wallowed in it to show her it was nothing to cry about. 
Mary said Dora was really a very good child but that Davy was full of 



mischief. He has never had any bringing up you might say. His father 
died when he was a baby and Mary has been sick almost ever since." 

"I'm always sorry for children that have no bringing up," said Anne 
soberly. "You know _l_ hadn't any till you took me in hand. I hope their 
uncle will look after them. Just what relation is Mrs. Keith to you?" 

"Mary? None in the world. It was her husband ... he was our third 
cousin. There's Mrs. Lynde coming through the yard. I thought she'd be 
up to hear about Mary." 

"Don't tell her about Mr. Harrison and the cow," implored Anne. 

Marilla promised; but the promise was quite unnecessary, for Mrs. Lynde 
was no sooner fairly seated than she said, 

"I saw Mr. Harrison chasing your Jersey out of his oats today when I was 
coming home from Carmody. I thought he looked pretty mad. Did he make 
much of a rumpus?" 

Anne and Marilla furtively exchanged amused smiles. Few things in 
Avonlea ever escaped Mrs. Lynde. It was only that morning Anne had said, 

"If you went to your own room at midnight, locked the door, pulled down 
the blind, and SNEEZED, Mrs. Lynde would ask you the next day how your 
cold was!" 

"I believe he did," admitted Marilla. "I was away. He gave Anne a piece 
of his mind." 

"I think he is a very disagreeable man," said Anne, with a resentful 
toss of her ruddy head. 

"You never said a truer word," said Mrs. Rachel solemnly. "I knew 
there'd be trouble when Robert Bell sold his place to a New Brunswick 
man, that's what. I don't know what Avonlea is coming to, with so many 
strange people rushing into it. It'll soon not be safe to go to sleep in 
our beds." 

"Why, what other strangers are coming in?" asked Marilla. 

"Haven't you heard? Well, there's a family of Donnells, for one thing. 
They've rented Peter Sloane's old house. Peter has hired the man to run 
his mill. They belong down east and nobody knows anything about them. 
Then that shiftless Timothy Cotton family are going to move up from 
White Sands and they'll simply be a burden on the public. He is 
in consumption . . . when he isn't stealing . . . and his wife is a 
slack-twisted creature that can't turn her hand to a thing. She washes 



her dishes SITTING DOWN. Mrs. George Pye has taken her husband's orphan 
nephew, Anthony Pye. He'll be going to school to you, Anne, so you may 
expect trouble, that's what. And you'll have another strange pupil, too. 

Paul Irving is coming from the States to live with his grandmother. 

You remember his father, Marilla . . . Stephen Irving, him that jilted 
Lavendar Lewis over at Grafton?" 

"I don't think he jilted her. There was a quarrel ... I suppose there 
was blame on both sides." 

"Well, anyway, he didn't marry her, and she's been as queer as possible 
ever since, they say . . . living all by herself in that little stone 
house she calls Echo Lodge. Stephen went off to the States and went 
into business with his uncle and married a Yankee. He's never been home 
since, though his mother has been up to see him once or twice. His wife 
died two years ago and he's sending the boy home to his mother for a 
spell. He's ten years old and I don't know if he'll be a very desirable 
pupil. You can never tell about those Yankees." 

Mrs Lynde looked upon all people who had the misfortune to be born 
or brought up elsewhere than in Prince Edward Island with a decided 
can-any-good-thing-come-out-of-Nazareth air. They MIGHT be good people, 
of course; but you were on the safe side in doubting it. She had a 
special prejudice against "Yankees." Her husband had been cheated out 
of ten dollars by an employer for whom he had once worked in Boston and 
neither angels nor principalities nor powers could have convinced Mrs. 
Rachel that the whole United States was not responsible for it. 

"Avonlea school won't be the worse for a little new blood," said Marilla 
drily, "and if this boy is anything like his father he'll be all right. 

Steve Irving was the nicest boy that was ever raised in these parts, 
though some people did call him proud. I should think Mrs. Irving would 
be very glad to have the child. She has been very lonesome since her 
husband died." 

"Oh, the boy may be well enough, but he'll be different from Avonlea 
children," said Mrs. Rachel, as if that clinched the matter. Mrs. 

Rachel's opinions concerning any person, place, or thing, were always 
warranted to wear. "What's this I hear about your going to start up a 
Village Improvement Society, Anne?" 

"I was just talking it over with some of the girls and boys at the last 
Debating Club," said Anne, flushing. "They thought it would be rather 
nice . . . and so do Mr. and Mrs. Allan. Lots of villages have them now." 

"Well, you'll get into no end of hot water if you do. Better leave it 
alone, Anne, that's what. People don't like being improved." 



"Oh, we are not going to try to improve the PEOPLE. It is Avonlea 
itself. There are lots of things which might be done to make it 
prettier. For instance, if we could coax Mr. Levi Boulter to pull 
down that dreadful old house on his upper farm wouldn't that be an 
improvement?" 

"It certainly would," admitted Mrs. Rachel. "That old ruin has been an 
eyesore to the settlement for years. But if you Improvers can coax 
Levi Boulter to do anything for the public that he isn't to be paid for 
doing, may I be there to see and hear the process, that's what. I don't 
want to discourage you, Anne, for there may be something in your idea, 
though I suppose you did get it out of some rubbishy Yankee magazine; 
but you'll have your hands full with your school and I advise you as a 
friend not to bother with your improvements, that's what. But there, 

I know you'll go ahead with it if you've set your mind on it. You were 
always one to carry a thing through somehow." 

Something about the firm outlines of Anne's lips told that Mrs. Rachel 
was not far astray in this estimate. Anne's heart was bent on forming 
the Improvement Society. Gilbert Blythe, who was to teach in White 
Sands but would always be home from Friday night to Monday morning, was 
enthusiastic about it; and most of the other folks were willing to go in 
for anything that meant occasional meetings and consequently some "fun." 
As for what the "improvements" were to be, nobody had any very clear 
idea except Anne and Gilbert. They had talked them over and planned them 
out until an ideal Avonlea existed in their minds, if nowhere else. 

Mrs. Rachel had still another item of news. 

"They've given the Carmody school to a Priscilla Grant. Didn't you go to 
Queen's with a girl of that name, Anne?" 

"Yes, indeed. Priscilla to teach at Carmody! How perfectly lovely!" 
exclaimed Anne, her gray eyes lighting up until they looked like evening 
stars, causing Mrs. Lynde to wonder anew if she would ever get it 
settled to her satisfaction whether Anne Shirley were really a pretty 
girl or not. 



